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Sen. Dick Lugar endorses debating 





BENEDICTA KIM/N-L STAFE 
Sen. Dick Lugar (R-Ind.) addresses 
a group of JHU students on behalf 
of the Johns Hopkins Debate Soci- 


ety. 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


“He exemplifies the best qualities 
of what debate shouldbe,” according 
to Jeff Gettinger, a member of the 
Johns Hopkins Debate Society. Per- 
haps this is why Republican Senator 
Richard D. Lugar of Indiana was at 
Johns Hopkins University on Janu- 
ary 31 to give the keynote address in 
opening the North American Parlia- 
mentary Championship in Debate. 
After being introduced by Gettinger, 
Senator Lugar proceeded to con- 
gratulate all of the competitors from 
many colleges and universities on 
hand to participate in the weekend’s 
contest. 

Senator Lugar has much experi- 
ence in the area of debate. In addi- 





tion to his twenty years in the United 
States Senate, he was active on de- 
bate teams in both high school and 
college. “I recommend debate for 
public and private service,” said the 
Senator. The focus of his speech was 
how debate helps the decision-mak- 
ing process in governing the United 
States. He gave three specific current 
examples of this. 

The first example focused on the 
Asian Countries summit set for July 
1. At this point Hong Kong is set to 
leave the British Empire and enter 
China. According to Senator Lugar, 
“Human rights and civil liberties will 
have problemsin Hong Kong.” While 
there is much construction going on 
in Shanghai, Hong Kong, it is hardly 
a dismal place, says Senator Lugar. 
And life there, he adds, is a very im- 
pressive situation, especially to those 
coming from China. “There are no 
known dissidents left in China to * tie 
things up’, so to speak.” 

“Can we have democracy and 
growth in Asia? What difference does 
it make to the United States?” ques- 
tioned Lugar. He continued, “It does 
makea great difference because there 
could come a time when the U.S. is 
not as powerful as we are right now. 
Twenty-five years down the line 
China has the potential to be a major 
world power.” 

The next issue that the Senator 
addressed was Alan Greenspan’s pro- 
posal to adopta cost of living display 
for inflation of 1.1%. Greenspan’s 
plan aims to save trillions of dollars 
and change assumptions of realities 
as well. In regarding this issue Lugar 
commented that although some 
things are safer than academic truth 
we should always go for the truth. 
Senator Lugar did not talk about this 
topic for very long, instead choosing 
to shift his focus to a third and final 


issue that has been making headlines 
for quite some time. 

In addressing the subject regard- 
ing free speech and the First Amend- 
ment, Senator Lugar stated first and 
foremost that he does back the First 
Amendment. “Ihave ran into people 
who also feel this way, but simply 
don’t want trash and porno available 
to the public.” Senator Lugar men- 
tioned that the proposed V-chip, 
which when installed into televisions, 
censors violence andhelike, hasbeen 
discussed and debated in Congress. 
“While organizationslike the FBIand 
the CIA understand the need for pri- 
vacy they still need a way to watch 
everyone, especially suspected ter- 
rorists, and other potentially harm- 
ful individuals,” said Senator Lugar, 
“Some say that privacy is privacy. 
Congress wants to devise a way to 
protect this, but not to too much of 


an extent.” 

The Senator also added that al- 
though it may be technically possible 
to do this, an extreme difficulty still 
exists. While he admits thathe doesn’t 
know if society is more corrupt or 
not, he feels we need to question 
where we are going as a society. “As 
citizen we must come to a convic- 
tion, since we have already gone 
through the gamut of possible op- 
tions.” 

Senator Lugar concluded by say- 
ing that we need more decisions in 
government. As Senator Lugar 
wished the debate competitors luck, 
he remarked, “I applaud your sense 
of general knowledge.” As Senator 
Lugar is known to be seen jogging 
around the Capitol, as a token for 
their appreciation the Debate Soci- 
ety presented him a Johns Hopkins 
T-shirt to be used for this purpose. 





JHU holds health 


care Symposium 


BY GRETCHEN V. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Health Care Symposium, 
which drew approximately one hun- 
dred JHU undergraduates into the 
AMRI Multipurpose Room on Tues- 
day, marked the beginning of the 
Health Professions Week, part of the 
five-week long Career Symposium 
sponsored by the JHU Office of Ca- 
reer Planning and Development and 
the Second Decade Society. 

“You're at Hopkins so you know 
all the health care stuffis really popu- 


Hopkins celebrates 
Black History Month 





BENEDICTA KIM /N-L STAFF 
Aisha Chilcoat is the coordinator 
of this year’s Black History Month 
celebration entitled “Beating the 
drums from Africa to America.” 


BY NICOLE D. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


- Through song, dance, and the 
spoken word Black History Month at 
Hopkins started last Friday. 
According to Black History 
Month coordinator, Aisha Chilcoat 
the purpose of the month’s activities 
is to inform black students of their 
African heritage and culture. Chilcoat 





adds that Black History Month is a 
learning experience for everyone and 
welcomes the entire Hopkins to par- 
ticipate in the events. 

This year’s Black History Month 
is centered around the theme “Beat- 
ing the drums from Africa to 
America.” Various events sponsored 
by the Black Student Union (BSU) 
and the Office of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Affairs (OMSA) will take place 
over the coming weeks to honor the 
history of African Americans. 

“The BSU hopes to educate stu- 
dents around campus about African 
history and how it is related to Afri- 
can-Americanhistory,” states Clifton 
Williams, BSU president “These two 
histories are interwoven,” he adds. 

Chilcoat says that the theme was 
chosen to explore the cultural diver- 
sity ofall peoples of African heritage. 
She adds that the events scheduled 
throughout February are arranged 
chronologically to reflect the historic 
passage of African American people 
to America. 

Among the events that will take 
place in the coming weeks are tours 
of the National Museum of African 
Artin Washington, an African dance 
clinic, ablack film series and speeches 


by noted African American figures 
Nikki Giovanni and Dr. Frances 
Cress Welsing. 

Some of the highlights of the 
month’s events include a convoca- 
tion by keynote speaker Yolanda 
King; daughter of slain civil rights 
leader Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

King’s speech will honor her fa- 
ther and other achievements that 
African American have made. 

The Sankofa Dance Theater will 
also contribute a great deal to Hop- 
kins Black History Month events. 
On Monday, February 10 the dance 


‘instructors will hold an African 


dance clinic for those interested in 
learning this talent. 

On February 15, the Sankofa 
Dance Theater will perform at 
Shriver Hall to display their talents 
of African dance. 

According to the leaders of the 
BSU the approaching events are 
meant to educate and entertain the 
Hopkins community about the heri- 
tage of African Americans. 

The organizers add that Black 
History Month is not exclusively for 
black students and they encourage 
individuals of all racial and ethnic 
backgrounds to participate. 





SEA takes a“dump” 
in the Gilman quad 


BY LINDA CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Part of Gilman Quad was con- 
verted into a temporary landfill on 
Tuesday as the Students for Environ- 
mental Action (SEA) members tried 
to increase student awareness about 
recycling. 

“Take a Dump on 1 the Quad” fea- 
tured a display of recyclable trash 
and aluminum cans gathered from 


the Upper Quad and various garbage 


cans, Situated near the Krieger-Ames 
breezeway, the event drew the atten- 


_ tion of students and other passersby. 


“We found that about 50% of the 
garbage in trash cans is actually re- 
cyclable,” said Anita Hadpawat, an 
SEA officer. . 

SEA staged the event in order to 
show students what was recyclable 
and to highlight the importance of 
recycling. Members of the group 
stood by their display, handed out 

Continued on Page A6 


lar,” remarked first-year student 
Christine Hwang. The program be- 
gan at5 p.m. and the seats filled up at 
a considerable rate as students came 
trickling in, grabbing a handful of 
pretzels or chips from the rear tables 
before getting seated. Mary C. Sav- 
age, JHU’s pre-med advisor, gave the 
opening remarks and expressed her 
approval of such an event. “[The 
Career Symposium] has had a lot to 
offer students for the past years,” she 
said, 

Dr. Ron Fishbein, JHU’s new pre- 
med advisor, said that such a pro- 
gram gave students “an opportunity 
to hear people in the real world talk 
about their health care profession” 
and provide necessary pointers to 
guide their steps. 

The Health Care symposium pre- 
sented a lineup of prominent alumni 
who spoke about their occupations, 
career paths, and experiences. The 
moderator for the evening, Dr. Ira 
Pappel, a plastic surgeon and 
otolaryngologist, encouraged the 
undergrads to “soak up all the infor- 
mation” they could concerning their 
future careers, 

Dr. Craig Snyder, one of the first 
speakers, remarked,. “This [sympo- 
sium] is about do’s and don’t’s — 
and I encourage you to do just what 
you're doing,” he said to the audi- 
ence, which was composed largely of 
freshmen and sophomores. “When I 
was at Hopkins, I always thought I 
was ‘too cool’ to go to things like 

Continued on Page A6 
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Jeremy Walrath sits in Shriver Hall, which will host very few movies this 
semester due to a change in scheduling policy. 


Scheduling snafu halts 
Weekend Wonderflix 


BY INDU BULBUL SANWAL 
News-Letter Staff 


Weekend Wonderflix is only 
scheduled to be showing movies in 
Shriver Hall for three weekends this 
semester, as well as four individual 
nights. This is in contrast to last se- 
mester, when it showed films on nine 
weekends. This is due to problems 
with scheduling dates to reserve 
Shriver Hall, the main theater for the 
film series. 

Weekend Wonderflix will be play- 
ing movies in Shriver during the 
weekends of March 28-29, May 2-3, 
and May 9-10. Jeremy Walrath, who 
is in charge of Wonderflix com- 
mented that he felt it would be un- 
likely that a showing would occur on 
May 9-10 because of the fact that it 
will be so close to finals, and he feels 
the chance that a lot of people will 
come are very slim. 

The individual dates are for March 
7,and April5, 18, and 25. “I’m weigh- 
ing the possibility of showing on one 
night only. But we risk having only 
half the box office,” Walrath said. 

Walrath is in charge of Weekend 
Wonderflix, the Reel World, and 
bringing the movie previews to Hop- 
kins, 

“It’s pretty grim all around,” 
Walrath commented on the movie 
situation, “but Weekend Wonderflix 
will be hit the hardest.” 

Bill Smedick, Director of Student 
Activities, also commented on the 
situation, “It’s resolved aboutas best 
as we can work it. Melva [Cole-Fleet, 
Events and Facilities Coordinator] is 
looking for outside sites [for the 
movies to be shown].” Cole-Fleet has 
been discussing the possibility of us- 


ing one of the theater-style lecture 
halls in Maryland with the School of 
Continuing Studies. The Great Hall 
in Levering, as well as Arellano The- 
ater, have already been reserved by 
other student groups, so there are 
notalotofalternatives, Smedick said. 

Scheduling is done around April 
for the upcoming fall semester and 
November for the upcoming spring 

semester. The Office of Special Events 
and the Hopkins Symphony Orches- 
tra receive priority for events in 
Shriver, and they are allowed to book 
the schedule before student groups. 
Also, certain groups, such as the 
Dance Company need to use Shriver 
due to its wooden stage. 

Following scheduling done for 
those groups, in previous semesters, 
students would remain outside of the 
SAC office and groups would be al- 
lowed to sign up for dates on a first 
come, first serve basis. For the first 
time ever, forms were dropped off 
and numbered in the order they were 
received this semester, and the sched- 
uling was then determined. 

“The real disaster is that we were 
pushed out of dates without many to 
begin with so we won’t end up show- 
ing many films in Shriver. One of the 
things that made the situation diffi- 
cult is that other groups had been 
told that they could have the room, 
so [they could] plan for their events,” 
Walrath said. 

“The other issue is that we didn’t 
find out till the semester was upon us 
the dates that we had. Now, we’re 
busy finding out dates in a rapidly 
disappearing semester instead of fo- 
cusing on what movies to show. We 
have to wait for the wheels to turn as 

Continued on Page A6 
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Pre-med throats: Say‘ 
Hopkins celebrates Health Professions Week 


BY JENNY MU 
News-Letter Staff 


Monday marked the beginning of 
the annual Health Professions Week, 
sponsored by Alpha Epsilon Delta 
Premedical Honor Society in con- 
junction with the Second Decade 
Society and the Office of Academic 
Advising. 

According to event coordinator 
Parag Nene, a member of Alpha Ep- 
silon Delta, the week-long sympo- 
sium isan attempt to promote greater 
understanding of the medical field. 
Designed to address the needs and 
immediate concerns of underclass- 
men, Health Professions Week fea- 
tures a series of lectures and discus- 
sion panels, 

Dr. Donald Coffey of the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine opens the symposium on Mon- 
day, February 3, with a Welch Lec- 
ture entitled “Violence, Sex, and 
Population!” in the Mudd Hall Au- 
ditorium at 7:30 p.m, 

Following the lecture, Alpha Ep- 
silon Delta is showing a documen- 
tary entitled “The Making of a Doc- 


tor” at 9 p.m. in Shaffer 3. Originally — 


\ 


broadcast on PBS, the film follows 
seven Harvard Medical School stu- 
dents in their daily struggles and ef- 
forts to balance their professional and 
personal lives. 

Subsequent events in the week 
include a discussion panel hosted by 
alumni from the Second Decade So- 
ciety on Tuesday at 5 p.m. in the 
AMR1I Multipurpose Room. Six phy- 
sicians from various medical fields 
will share their experiences with un- 
dergraduate students. The panel will 


provide students with an opportu- 


nity to pose questions concerning the 
path to a medical career and allow 
active networking with the alumni. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mary 
C. Savage, Pre-professional Advisor 
for the Law and Health Professions, 
and Dr. Ronald H, Fishbein, the new 
Chair of the Health Professions Rec- 
ommendation Committee, will host 
an informational meeting for fresh- 
men and sophomore students at 4 
p.m. in the Mudd Hall Auditorium, 
During this session, Savage and 
Fishbein hope to address issues in- 
volved in the medical school a ae 
tion process. Ni ' 
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own student panel on Thursday 2 
p.m. in Mergenthaler 111. The stu? 
dent panel will be composed of six 
seniors who are currently complef- 
ing the medical school application 
process, Nene hopes that this event 
will allow underclassmen to ask qués> 
tions of the seniors that are not typis 
cally addressed by si 
panels, 

The student panel is prepared:fo 
answer questions related to topics 
ranging from MCAT preparation 
courses to the components ofa medi 
cal school application. The panel was - 
designed to include a diverse setof 
students with different backgrounds van 
and goalsto effectively fieldany ques- 


tions that may arise, These issuesin- : 
clude MD/Ph.D. programs as well as “te 


medical school deferrals. 

The symposium ends on Friday, 
February 7, with a lecture by Dr. 
Fishbein entitled “Doctor-Patient 
Communication” at 1 p.m. m 
Mergenthaler 111, 

The purpose of the Ten teas is ‘6 
convey the importance of communi- 
cation as an essential skill i doctor’ 


and laymen alike. ay 
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NATIONAL & WORLD 


ABA wants death 
penalty prohibited 


BY RICHARD CARELLI 


Associated Press 


SAN ANTONIO — The Ameri- 
can Bar Association will urge Con- 
gress and state legislatures to ban the 
death penalty until its fair use can be 
assured. 

Bucking opposition from the 
Clinton administration and the 
370,000-lawyer group’s own presi- 
dent, the ABA’s policy-making 
House of Delegates voted 280-119 
Monday in favor ofa capital punish- 
ment moratorium. 

New York lawyer Ron Tabak, an 
architect of the tells the nation that 
the death penalty, as it is now admin- 
istered, is systemically unfair.” 

Washington lawyer Estelle 
Rogers, another supporter, said, “The 
ABA never has had a policy on the 
death penalty per se, and it still does 
not,” but the group is “calling on 
every jurisdiction ... to clean up its 
act.” 

Rogers said the federal govern- 
ment and all states with death-pen- 
alty laws lack capital punishment sys- 
tems that meet the ABA’s standards 
of impartiality. 

A report that accompanied the 
resolution contended that a morato- 
rium is needed because “efforts to 
forge a fair capital punishment juris- 
prudence have failed.” 

The report strongly criticized two 
new federal laws, one that signifi- 
cantly curtails federal courts’ power 
to review capital cases from state 
courts and one that ended federal 
funding for lawyers helping death row 
inmates pursue appeals. 

‘At least one Member of Congress 
who helped pass the laws reacted an- 
grity. 
This unnecessary and extreme 


action by members of the ABA will 
further a very cynical and distrustful 
attitude toward lawyers and the law 
that has become commonplace 
among the general public,” said Bob 
Barr, R-Ga., a member of a House 
subcommittee that reviews death 
penalty issues. 

Monday’s ABA vote followed 45 
minutes of mainly low-key debate. 

Deputy Attorney General Jamie 
Gorelick voiced concern thatthe ABA 
resolution and ensuing lobbying ef- 
forts would affect pending cases in- 
volving domestic terrorism. 

The government has decided to 
seek the death penalty for two men 
accused in the bombing of an Okla- 
homa City federal building, and is 
considering doing so in the 
Unabomber case. 

ABA President Lee Cooper, a Bir- 
mingham, Ala., lawyer, accused the 
resolution’s backers of having a se- 
cret agenda. 

“What you really have here is an 
up-or-down vote on the death pen- 
alty,” he said. “Folks, bring it in the 
front door. Don’t come in the back 
door.” 

Cooper urged the ABA’s leaders 
“not to get out of step with the White 
House, the Justice Department, the 
nation and our membership.” 

But Boston lawyer John Curtin, a 
former ABA president, cited the “ap- 
palling risk” of executing innocent 
people and, in booming voice, de- 
clared: “Why should we be in front? 
Because it is the right thing to do.” 

Former Attorney General Ben- 
jamin Civiletti agreed. “If we do not 
stand up for the assurance of basic 
rights ... who will?” he asked. 

In urging defeat of the resolution, 
David Wilson I, an assistant district 
attorney from Lubbock, Texas, told 
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KERRVILLE, Texas - A house- 
wife accused of fatally stabbing two 
of|her sons and then slashing her 
throat to make it look like an attack 
byan intruder was sentenced to death 
Tuesday. 

|A jury took four hours to decide 


_ the fate of 27-year-old Darlie Routier, 


who prosecutors said killed in frus- 
tration over financial problems and 
the burdens of motherhood. Thejury 
could have given her life in prison. 
/She was convicted Saturday of 
murder in the June 6 slaying ofher 5- 
race Damon. Sheisalso charged 
with murdering the boy’s older 
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Volunteers patrol 
local neighborhoods 


‘A Council for Neighborhood 
Walkers has been formed in an effort 
to! lower crime in the Greater 
Homewood area. The group, estab- 
lished by the Greater Homewood 
Community Corporation, meets ev- 
ery other month on the first Monday 
at 7 p.m. 

GHCC requests that each Neigh- 
borhood Patrol send two represen- 
tatives to Council meetings. 

‘A Northern District Police Neigh- 
borhood Service representative also 
attends Council meetings in order to 
encourage thejointeffort by the com- 
munity and police to control crime. 

‘Each Neighborhood Walker pa- 
trols once a week for one hour. Vol- 
unteers have found that the crime 
problems range from vandalism to 
drug dealing. 

‘Due to contributions from 
CellularOne, Nokia, and GHCC, pa- 
trol areas now have cellular phones 
set to 911. 

‘Communities involved in the 
Neighborhood Walker program in- 
clude Barclay, Better Waverly, Brik 
Hill, Charles Village, Ednor Gardens/ 
Lakeside, Hampden, Harwood, 
Medfield, Oakenshawe, Remington, 
South Charles Village, Stone Hill, 


, rite Aa gun ie and Wyman 


hemist alum gives 
million to Goucher 





om Margaret Strauss 


Killer mom sentenced 


brother, 6-year-old Devon, but pros- 


,ecutors decided to try the cases sepa- 


rately. 

Routier, who also has an infant 
son, had claimed that an intruder 
attacked her and her boys in the 
family’s home in Rowlett, 20 miles 
east of Dallas, and then fled through 
the garage. Her husband said he was 
upstairs at the time and did not see or 
hear an intruder. 

Prosecutors said she staged the 
attack. 

Routier was stone-faced upon 
hearing the verdict. She becomes the 
seventh woman on death row in 
Texas, which has not executed a 
woman since 1863. 


Clinton: U.S. crime down, economy up 


President calls for national education standards, limits on campaign contr ibutions 


Associated Press 


President Clinton spoke to the 
nation on Tuesday night in his first 
State of the Union Address since his 
reelection. The following are high- 
lights from the speech: 

THE STATUS: The economy is 
strong; crime and welfare rolls are 
declining; with the Cold War reced- 
ing, the United States is helping to 
win peace and prosperity around the 
world. “We must be shapers of events, 
not observers. ... The state of our 
union is strong. ... We face no immi- 
nent threat, but we do have an en- 
emy: The enemy of our time is inac- 
tion.” 

DIVIDED GOVERNMENT: 
“The people ... put us all here in the 
same boat, they gave us all oars, and 
they told us to row.” 

EDUCATION: His No. 1 priority, 
he called for national - not federal - 
standards for what students should 
know; a merit system for teachers; an 
intensive campaign to teach reading; 
expansion of Head Start; more 
choices for parents. 


BALANCED BUDGET: He will 
offer a plan to balance the budget 
while protecting Medicare, Medic- 
aid, education and the environment, 
making government work better and 
giving targeted middle-class tax re- 
lief. Amending the Constitution to 
require a balanced budget is unnec- 
essary and could threaten the nation 
in a crisis, jeopardize Social Security 
and lead to higher taxes. 

CAMPAIGN OVERHAUL: Con- 
gress should pass by July 4 a bill to 
reduce spending on election cam- 
paigns, lower the role of special in- 
terests, neutralize the incumbents’ 
advantage’ and prohibit contribu- 
tions from noncitizens and all cor- 
porate sources. “Delay will mean the 
death of reform.” 

WELFARE: With enactment last 
year of a far-reaching overhaul of the 
welfare system, Americans have a 
moral obligation to see that every 
person who must work has a job. He 
wants tax,and other incentives for 
businesses:that hire people off wel- 
fare, and training, transportation and 
child care for those workers. 


SCIENCE: Every home should 
have a computer in the next decade; 
a new-generation Internet would 
speed research in Medicare and en- 
ergy. Genetic research, responsible 
for major breakthroughs against can- 
cer, stroke and AIDS should be ex- 
panded. 

FAMILIES: The new medical- 
leave law should be broadened to al- 
low workers time off for parent- 
teacher meetings and for children’s 
medical checkups. Workers should 
be able to choose time off instead of 
overtime pay. Medicare will be mod- 
ernized, fully paying for 
mammograms. It should be a felony 
for a parent to cross state lines in 
dodging child support. Advertising 
of cigarettes aimed at children should 
be banned. 

CRIME: Juvenile crime demands 
tougher penalties; teen criminals 
should be barred from buying hand- 
guns; handguns should have child 
safety locks; the drug war will be 
stepped up. Tax incentives for enter- 
prise zones, to lure employers into 
inner cities especially, should be ex- 


panded. 

TOLERANCE: “We still see eyj- 
dence of abiding bigotry and intoler- 
ance. ... We must fight against this, in 
our country and in our hearts.” 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The most 
important task is to help build an 
undivided democratic Europe; 
NATO must be expanded by 1999, 
Peace talks with North Korea should 
be advanced. He will go to China to 
pursue a deeper dialogue. Exports to 
Latin America and Asia must be ex- 
panded. A treaty barring chemical 
weapons must be ratified by April 29, 
to help fight terrorism and to protect 
troops. “America must continue to 
be an unrelenting force for peace - 
from the Middle East to Haiti, from 
Northern Ireland to Africa.” Weap- 
ons spending shouldbe increased and 
the U.S. debt to the U.N. should be 
paid. 

ENVIRONMENT: Another 500 
toxic-waste dumps shouldbe cleaned 
up. He will design 10 “American 
Heritage Rivers” that will be the sub- 
ject of cleanup efforts, including 
evitalizing waterfronts. 





Family died in Holocaust, Albright discovers 


BY BARRY SCHWEID 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright says she has 
received “fairly compelling” infor- 
mation her family may have been of 
Jewish origin and that her father’s 
parents died in the Auschwitz con- 
centration camp. 

“T had never been told this,” 
Albright said in an interview Mon- 
day. 

She called the information she has 
received since her nomination “a 
major surprise” and said she and her 
family were looking into it. 


White House press secretary Mike’ 
‘McCurry said today Albright talked 


to Clinton about the situation. “The 
president said it was a fascinating 
story and encouraged Madeleine to 
find out more, tolook into her family 
history,” McCurry said. 

He said the revelation will not af- 
fect her role in Middle East peace 
talks, noting that Americans of Chris- 
tian, Jewish and Muslim faith are in- 
volved in the peace process. He also 
noted that former Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger is Jewish. 

Albright’s father, Josef Korbel, was 
a Czech diplomat who left Prague at 
the onset of World then just a year 
old. 

Albright said her parents became 
Roman Catholics early in the war and 


REGIONALBRIEFS 


Kramer, a 1930 graduate of Goucher 
College, has given her alma mater $1 
million for student scholarships. 

Her donation comes as part of 
Goucher’s five-year fund-raising 
campaign. 

The $1 million-dollar gift will be 
used for scholarships in chemistry. 
Kramer, who has no children, says 
that she will consider the recipients 
of the scholarship as her grandchil- 
dren. 

Kramer graduated from Goucher 
with a degree in chemistry. She later 
worked as a research assistant in the 
department of medicine at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, where she aided 
in research of the treatment of 
Addison’s disease. 

After leaving Hopkins, she headed 
the Allergy Laboratory of the New 
York University Medical Center and 
received a master’s degree in organic 
chemistry while attending night 
school at NYU. 

Goucher has raised $37.3 million 
as part of its fund-raising campaign. 
The goal is $40 million. 


Dental schools refuse 


magazine's rankings 


American dental schools have re- 
fused to cooperate with U.S. News 
and World Report, forcing the maga- 
zine toabandonits plan to rank them. 

Dental deans said that the 
magazine’s criteria, a questionnaire 
sent out to school officials asking 
them to Nga Wp a5 leads to an 
inaccurate ranking system. 

“Tf there needs to be a ranking for 
the public good, then it should be on 
a rational basis rather than on the 
opinion of an unrepresentative 





sample of dental educators,” said Dr. 
Richard R. Ranney, dean of the den- 
tal school at the Univeristy of Mary- 
land at Baltimore in a recent Balti- 
more Sun article. 

The magazine’s editors said they 
will look into the concerns of the 
deansand finda different way ofjudg- 
ing the schools in the future. 

The U.S. News issues which rank 
undergraduate and graduate schools 
are among the biggest sellers. Ad- 
ministrators at the schools that are 
ranked often dread these issues be- 
cause rankings effect the opinions of 
prospective students and financial 
contributors. 

For graduate institutions, the 
ranking results seem to weighin even 
more heavily. 

Three years ago, the American As- 
sociation of Dental Schools asked its 
members to participate only in sur- 
veysithad approved. » 

The organization disapproved of 
U.S. News because it rated dental 
schools solely on the basis of the ques- 
tionnaires. 

Dental schools were last ranked in 
1993. They are ranked every few 
years, with this year slated to be the 
next. > 

Other graduate institutions in ar- 


’ 


ERRATA 


that she was “fairly religious,” attend- 
ing church regularly. 

‘T never thought of myself as any- 
thing else,” said Albright, who be- 
came an Episcopalian when she mar- 
ried and remains so today. 

Discussing her background with 
The Associated Press, Albright said, 
“T do believe it to be a personal issue, 
but since it is an object of discussion, 
I would just as soon have you know 
what I know.” 

Albright, 59, said since President 
Clinton nominated her in December 
she had received a torrent of letters 
— some of them “completely off the 
wall” — from people who claimed to 
have known her family. 

' She was presented also with what 
appeared to be family birth certifi- 
cates, she said. 

“T started to think about it, and to 
put pieces together. There was more 
and more information, and it began 
to make more sense to me,” Albright 
said. 

Information that her father’s par- 
ents died in Auschwitz “seems fairly 
compelling to me but I want to check 
it out, obviously,” she said. 

The Washington Post said in 
today’s editions that its research in 
preparation for a feature on Albright 
in the Feb. 9 Sunday magazine found 
more than a dozen of her relatives, 
including two grandparents, were 
killed as Jewish victims of the Holo- 


eas like law, business and medicine, 
are ranked annually. Rankings of 
these schools are based on a more 
complex rating system. 

When the disapproval of the 
American Association of Dental 
Schools prompted only 35 percent of 
dental schools to answer the ques- 
tionnaires for this year’s ranking, the 
magazine decided to cancel the den- 
tal ratings. 

The American Association of 
Dental Schools is not the first organi- 
zation to express its concern over the 
rankings. 

The American Association of 
Medical Colleges has also expressed 
concern over the rankings, as have a 
number of university residents. 

In addition, a number of under- 
graduate student governments have 
backed a bid begun by a Stanford 
Universitystudent asking colleges to 
withhold their information and not 
to participate in the survey. 

The magazine has not been fully 
deterred by criticisms of its ranking 
system. U.S. News and World Report 
will still print it’s issue on March 3 
ranking America’s Best Graduate 
Schools. 

However, dentistry schools will 
not be included. 


caust. 

Albright told the Post that her late 
parents had said of her relatives only 
that they died “during the course of 
the war.” 

Her appointment drew com- 
plaints in some parts of the Arab 
world, as did the nomination of Wil- 


THe 


JOHN S 


liam Cohen, whose father was Jew- 
ish, to be defense secretary. 

In addition to letters, State De- 
partment spokesman Nicholas Burns 
said Albright received information 
and documents provided to her by 
reporters looking into her back- 
ground. 
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BY JULIET RISNER 
News-Letter Staff 


Two members short of a quorum, 
the Student Council met only for 
announcements on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Accurate shuttle schedules for the 
Fells Pointand Towson Mall shuttles, 
sponsored by the Student Council, 
are available at the Levering Desk. 

Class of 1999 President Damien 
Newton announced that the shuttles 
run continuously from 5 p.m. to 2:30 
a.m.,and “drop offand pick up at the 
same place.” 

Newton advises all students wish- 
ing to take the shuttles to call in ad- 
vance to make sure they will be going 
to the right place, since the vans will 
bealternating between Fells Pointand 
Towson. 

Student Councilisalso working on 
reducing the minimum amount of 
withdrawal from an ATM machine 
from twenty dollars to five or ten in 
order to reduce the number of rob- 
beries that occur near ATM ma- 
chines. 

The Student Council COLA com- 
mittee is.accepting applications for 
CultureFest 1997, and petitions for 


FILE PHOTO 
Executive secretary Valerie Marchi listens to Beach security discussion. 


No quorum, no votes 


next year’s Executive Board positions 
are due on Tuesday, February 10. 
According to Board of Elections rep- 
resentative Josh Taylor, elections will 
be held on March 3 and 4, with run- 
offs on March 10 and 11. During the 
week of March 24, a Candidate Fo- 
rum will be held. 

Concerning class reports, the 
Class of 1997’s Atlantic City trip on 
February 22 has space for one or two 
more people. Another trip is sched- 
uled for April 5. 

The Class of 1998 will have a 
Rootie’s Night at Rootie Kazootie’s 
on February 13. 

On February 21, a Baltimore-wide 
Unity Event will take place, partly 
organized by Class of 1998 President 
Matt Schernecke. 

All Hopkins students and organi- 
zations, as well as collegiate organi- 
zations from throughout Baltimore, 
are invited to the party. The Event 
will take place at the Grand Ballroom 
of the Omni Hotel from 10 p.m. to 2 
a.m. 

The Ciass of 1999 is holding a 
candy sale on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, February 12 through 
14, from 5:30 to 7 p.m. in, Wolman 
Hall. Chocolate hearts will be on sale 


for one dollar. 

The Class of 2000 is selling tickets 
for the Knicks vs. Bullets game on 
February 11 at 7:30 p.m. Also, on 
February 14, the results of the Heart 
to Heart surveys will be sold for two 
dollars in Terrace Court. 

The Screw Your Roommate 
Dance will be on February 28, and 
the class of 2000 officers are also plan- 
ning a trip to Ocean City for early 
April. 

In the last few minutes of the meet- 
ing, Council members discussed the 
problem of dealing with the violence 
that occurs on the Beach. Dean 
Boswell is currently tackling this is- 
sue. 

“[Dean Boswell’s] looking for a 
solution from the students to the vio- 
lence that occurs on the Beach,” said 
Class of 1997 President Karen-Faye 
Newman. “They’re considering clos- 
ing the Beach for next year.” 

Right now, according to Newman, 
they are considering a student moni- 
toring system instead of posting se- 
curity personnel on the Beach at 
night. 

“IT heard they were considering 
flooding the campus with lights,” said 
Executive Vice President Shar 
Tavakoli. 

Concerning the need to keep the 
Beach accessible to students, 
Tavakoli responded, “We're a city 
school, and one of the detriments is 
that there’s not much space to relax 
in. 


‘T heard they were a 








considering flooding 
the campus with ° 


lights.” 


—SHAR TAVAKOLI 


When asked what kinds. of vio- 
lence has occurred on the Beach this 
year, Newman, answered that there 
have been sexual assaults, cars over- 
turned, beer bottles thrown at cars, 
and other reported incidents. 

“Technically, there’s no drinking 
on campus, and there’s a legal liabil- 
ity waiting to happen,” said Student 
Body President Charles Yang. 

Any student who has an idea, of 
how to reduce the violence on the 


Beach, or how to close the Beach, is |. 


encouraged to contact Newman, , 
Yang, or Dean Boswell. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED!!! 


From mid February through mid March 
volunteers are needed to work in pairs to 
conduct a simple door-to-door survey in the 
Remington community which is located directly 
southwest of JHU. The purpose is to gather 
information regarding mental health issues from 
200 area residents. This is a project of 
Transitions, located at 335 W. 27th Street, a 
datyime psychiatric rehab center in Remington 
since 1986 committed to assisting adults with 
mental illness in their endeavors to improve the 

quality of their lives as members of the. 
community. $6.00 per hour or $2.00 per 
survey will be paid per volunteer. : 
This survey is part of a non-clinical community 
project being conducted by a Hopkins graduate 
of SCS class of '96 currently pursuing a Masters 
degree at Smith College School for Social Work. 


To volunteer or for further information please 
contact Mr. Bill Tiefenwerth at ; 
516-4777 or 516-1981. | 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED!! 








Student Council Attendance, February 5, 1996 ow 





Executive Officers aN 

President Charles Yang 366-5657 Present | 

VP Institutional Relations Shar Tavakoli 516-3691 Present 

VP Administration Priya Sambandan 243-9377 Present 

Secretary Valerie Marchi 467-7541 Absent on 

Treasurer Stephen Haynes 366-9277 Present a3 a 

Class of 1997 

President Karen-Faye Newman 243-6141 Present ate 

Vice President Chris Atencio 467-4968 Absent Om 

Secretary/ Treasurer Ed Auyang 889-3974 Present 

Representative Jodi Jones 516-5003 Present 

Representative Camille Chung 467-5922 Absent 

Representative Nabeel Azar 366-8974 Present a. 

Class of 1998 i! : 

President Matthew E. Schernecke 467-7828 Present _- 

Vice President Jim Kim 243-5391 Present a 

Secretary/ Treasurer Parag Parekh 662-0875 Present 

Representative Duncan Belser 889-6453 Present 4 

Representative Chika Hayashi 467-5375 Absent é 

Representative Robert Mittendorff 467-8940 Present a 

Class of 1999 Z 

President Damien Newton 516-3672 Present 2 

Vice President Ed Hosono 516-3677 Present af 

Secretary/ Treasurer Sonal Agarwal 516-3176 Absent 

Representative Amy Mason 516-3176 Absent 

Representative Neha Arora 516-3554 Absent 

Representative Teddy Chao 516-3750 Present oe 

Class of 2000 

President Zack Pack 516-5735 Present ; 

Vice President Omar Nour 516-5609 Present : 

Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 516-5904 Present . 

Representative Susan Kim 516-5726 Absent 

Representative Feras Mousilli 516-5686 Present Ce... 

Representative Daniel Shapero 516-5731 Present a. 

e ae 
Area crime report, January 24-30 « 
January 24 spouse, hither withfistandthrewher _ lost: $300. a 
*11:45 a.m. -- 400 BIk E. 33rd St. against a concrete wall and knocked : 

Suspect pointed B.B. gun at victim. two teeth out. Arrests: 1 adult. January 30 = 
Suspect arrested. *2:25 a.m. — 400 Blk E. 30th St. *10:50 am. — 2800 Blk: 


January 25 
*200 Blk Homewood Tr.-- Un- 
known person removed 


complainant’s property from 1996 
Pontiac. 


January 26 

*3500 Blk Old York Rd. -- Suspect 
wasarrested after he opened akitchen 
window of the victim’s home and 


rentenem( i p357592 92977 | 
January,29.,, 12 oft toods notmlho 
*10;10,..p.m.,—;, 2500:.,-Blk.,. 


Greenmount Ave. Suspect, victim’s 


What’s new this summer? 


Suspect approached complainant, 
pointed a handgun at him, and de- 
manded money. Took wallet. Value 








) 


Greenmount Ave. Known suspect ar- 
rested after removing 5 cans of bug) 
spray from display. Value $26.95. ‘1° 


EATING DISORDERS 
VOLUNTEERS NEEDED!! 


For study of Emotional Regulation In 
Eating Disorders.at The.University. of 
_ Maryland, College Park. 


"all Bonita McClenny (301) 405-2820 


More Engineering! 


Term I: June 2 - July 3 


520.213 
600.101 
600.109 
600.333 


600.121 


Term II: July 7 - August 8 


520.214 
600.109 
600.226 


600.113 
600.344 


600.118 


Circuits 
Computer Literacy 


Introduction to Programming in C 


Computer System Fundamentals 


Java Programming 


Signals and Systems 
Introduction to Programming in C We 


Data Structures 


Exploring the Internet 


Computer Networking Fundamentals 


Intermediate Programming in C+ + 


Want more information 
Visit our Web Site: http://www. jhu. 
call 410-516-4548 or stop by 230 Mergenthaler Hall 


JOHNS HOPK 
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GOP pleased with Clinton's stated goals |O.J. damages to be 
decided by jury 


But Republicans 
still wary of 
methods, calling 
them “over-control” 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON - Summoned by 
President Clinton to “seize the days 
and the century,” Republicans are 
applauding his goals of balancing the 
budgetand strengthening schools but 
challenge his plans for achieving 
them. 

The morning after the president’s 
State of the Union address to Con- 
gress and a national television audi- 
ence, Republican National Commit- 
tee Chairman Jim Nicholson said 
Wednesday that Republicans would 
keep an open mind about Clinton’s 
proposals. 

But appearing on Fox Morning 
News,” he sought to cast the presi- 
dent as pushing big-government so- 
lutions. 

“My bet is that it’s going to be 
over-control,” he said of Clinton’s 
plan or overhauling education. “This 


sounds pretty federal to us.” 

White House spokesman Mike 
McCurry said local participation is 
precisely what Clinton wants in his 
drive to improve education, called 
by the president his No. 1 priority. 

“It's notjustabout the federal gov- 
ernment spending money or it’s not 
just about the federal government 
having any kind of a role. 

It really requires a national re- 
sponse” by teachers, parents and 
school districts, McCurry said on CBS 
This Morning. 

Despite bows all around to the 
ideal of cooperation, there was ample 
evidence partisanship was alive and 
well. 

“Words are nice. We’re waiting 
for the deeds,” said Senate Majority 
Leader Trent Lott, R-Miss. “Is this 
truly the end ofbig government as we 
know it or will we find dozens of new 
Washington spending programs in 
the president’s budget?” 

Lott scheduled the opening of Sen- 
ate debate for Wednesday on a con- 
stitutionalamendmentto balance the 
budget - a key Republican priority 
that Clinton argued against Tuesday 
night as “unnecessary and unwise” 
and a potential threat to Social Secu- 
rity. 

For his part, the re-elected presi- 


dent opened his remarks witha none- 
too-subtle message that the political 
tables were turned from two years 
ago, when the GOP unquestionably 
was ascendant.“I think I should start 
by saying, ‘Thanks for inviting me 
back,” he declared to the delight of 
Democrats. 

Clinton received a president’s cus- 
tomary standing ovation as he en- 
tered the House chamber. But this 
was a night unlike any other, and 
even his audience’s attention was split 
between the speech and word that a 
verdict was imminent in the O.]. 
Simpson wrongful death case in Cali- 
fornia. 

“What’s the O.J. verdict?” Sen. 
Rick Santorum, R-Pa., asked a group 
of reporters as he left the hall follow- 
ing Clinton’s 60-minute speech dur- 
ing which the president urged Con- 
gressto complete work on three items 
of “unfinished business,” including 
balancing the budget, reopening the 
new welfare law to restore benefits to 
legal immigrants and enacting cam- 
paign finance reform by July 4. 

He outlined steps that would boost 
education spending by 20%, to $51 
billion for fiscal 1998, including tax 
breaks for college. 

Americans, he said, must have 
“the best education in the world.” To 





Nazi gold distribution frozen 


Associated Press 


NEW YORK — The United 
States, Britain and France have agreed 
to freeze distribution of $68 million 
in, gold bars that Nazis looted 
fromEuropean central banks, The 
New York Times reported in an ar- 
ticle Tuesday. 

The gold, which for half a century 
has been stored in the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Manhattan 
and in the Bank of England, 
couldform the core ofa fund to com- 
pensate Holocaust victims, U.S. offi- 
cials says. 

The Clinton administration, cit- 
ing new evidence to support Jewish 
groups’ claims that the gold came 
partly from Jews killed during the 
Holocaust, has convinced Britain and 
France tofreeze distribution of the 
remaining gold, the Times reported. 


“We've taken the first step, freez- 
ing the money in place,” Stuart E. 
Eisenstat, the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, responsible for 
sortingout questions of Swiss stew- 
ardship of Nazigold,said in the Times 
interview. “But we don’t have any 
agreement yet on what to do next.” 

The gold bars have been stored 
since Switzerland, Sweden and other 
nations turned them over to the Al- 
lied powers after World War II. 

The Tripartite Commission, a 
U.S.-British-French commission set 
up in 1946 to deal with Nazi loot, has 
gradually returned to central banks 
across Europe most of an estimated 
337 metric tons of gold, valued at $4 
billion at current gold price. The 
money was collected from those ac- 
counts. 

The commission has $68 million 
worth left todisburse and was sched- 


uled to go out of existence by the end 
of this year. 

Jewish groups intervened, claim- 
ing some of thatgold came from pri- 
vate citizens in Europe, including 
Jews whose possessions were seized 
when they were sent to death camps. 

The président of the World Jewish 
Conference asked for the moneyto 
be put in a restitution fund for 
Holocaustvictims. 

Switzerland and its banks have 
agreed to set up afund to benefit Ho- 
locaust survivors who say Swiss banks 
have refused to return funds from 
accounts Jews established in Swit- 
zerland to keep their assets from fall- 
ing into Nazi hands. 

The amountof that fund and its 
source have, at this point, not been 
determined. 


encourage support for his proposal, 
Clinton arranged a trip Wednesday 
to Georgia, the first in what the White 
House would be a series of appear- 
ances. 

He said the 1998 budget he will 
send to Congress on Thursday would 
“balance the budget and provide 
middle class tax relief to pay for edu- 
cation and health care, to help raise a 
child, to buy and sell a home.” 

He noted that there were just over 
1,000 days remaining until 2000, and 
added, “let us seize the days and the 
century.” 

For their formal response, Repub- 
licans turned to Rep. J.C. Watts of 
Oklahoma, the only black GOP mem- 
ber of Congress. 

“The strength of America is notin 
Washington,” Watts said. “The 
strength of America is at home, in 
lives well lived in the land of faith and 
family.” 


Associated Press 


Issues of damages in the O.J. 
Simpson civil trial: j 

COMPENSATORY: The jury 
awarded Ronald L. Goldman’s long- 
divorced parents $8.5 million to com- 
pensate them for emotional and fi- 
nancial losses. 

Nicole Brown Simpson’s estate 
sought nocompensatory damages. 

Attorneys agreed that the killings 
also caused $350 in property losses: 
$250 for Nicole Simpson’s dress and 
$100 for Goldman’s jeans and shirt. 
This was a technical point the 
plaintiffshad to establish to allow the 
pursuit of punitive damages. 

The jury was not asked to award 
the $350. 


PUNITIVE: A monetary award 
sought to punish Simpson and to set 
an example for society. All of the 
plaintiffs will ask the jury for puni- 
tive damages because the panel de- 
termined that Simpson caused 
Goldman’s death and committed 
battery against Nicole Brown 
Simpson, and that he did it with mal- 
ice or oppression. The jury will re- 
turn Thursday to consider punitive 
damages. 

There is no ceiling on punitive 
damage awards in California, but the 
jury must consider how reprehensi- 
bly Simpson acted, how much the 
award would financially hurthim and 
whether the damage awards “bear a 
reasonable relation” to the nature of 
the offense. 





Whitewater memo compiled 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — Signaling key 
decisions are near, Whitewater pros- 
ecutors have compiled a memo of 
several hundred pages summarizing 
material involving first lady Hillary 
Rodham Clinton and President 
Clinton, lawyers familiar with the 
probe say. 

“The memo summarizes all the 
evidence from Day One,” said one 
attorney. 

The mémo will provide the frame- 
work for an upcoming meeting in 
which independent counsel Kenneth 
Starr and his lawyers in Washington 
and Little Rock, Ark., will weigh 
whether any indictments or other 
actions are warranted, according to 
several lawyers. 

Starr, the former Republican so- 
licitor general who has overseen the 
wide-ranging Whitewater probe for 
21/2 years, will make the final deci- 
sion on what, if any, action to take 
against the first couple. The lawyers 
did not indicate a specific timetable. 

“Evaluation time is here,” said 
another lawyer. The Associated Press 
spoke to four attorneys familiar with 
the investigation, all of whom spoke 
only on condition of anonymity. 


Are you interested in being a 


John Bates, Starr’s deputy in 
charge of the Washington office, de- 
clined comment Wednesday. Dur- 
ing a recent public appearance, Starr 
said his investigation was making 
“substantial progress.” 

“We have no knowledge of what 
analysis is being done by the Office of 
the Independent Counsel, although 
analysis certainly is to be expected in 
the normal course,” said David 
Kendall, the Clintons’ Whitewater 
lawyer. 

“As we've said in the past, we are 
confident that fair-minded people 
will conclude that it is time to put the 
so-called Whitewater matter behind 
us once and for all,” Kendall added. 

To date, Starr has secured the con- 
victions of 12 people, including both 
of the Clintons’ partners in the failed 
Whitewater land venture, a former 
law partner of Mrs. Clinton and the 
president’s successor as Arkansas 
governor. . 

But Starr has not publicly resolved 
whether he believes the Clintons 
themselves have done anything 
wrong. _ 

The memo itself does not signify 
whether there are grounds to pro- 
ceed, the lawyers caution. Rather, the 


memo only evaluates what prosecu- 
tors see as the weaknesses and 
strengths of the evidence. 

Most of the prosecutors’ memo 
details material involving the first 
lady, the lawyers said, adding they do 
not know the specific evidence con- 
tained in it. 

In addition to the first lady and 
the president, Starr’s office is assess- 
ing material involving a number of 
current and former White House 
aides involved in Whitewater, the FBI 
files matter and the 1993 White House 
travel office firings. Starr’s authority 
was expanded to investigate those 
matters. 

If the prosecutors decide to take 
no court action against the Clintons, 
Starr must still write a comprehen- 
sive report and submit it to the fed- 
eral judges who appointed him. In 
the Iran-Contra investigation, pros- 
ecutors used that report to allege a 
cover-up at the highest levels of the 
Reagan and Bush administrations. 

Starr’s office last Friday an- 
nounced the hiring of two career fed- 
eral prosecutors who will provide a 
outside perspective. The investiga” 
tive specialty of one of them is com- 
plex financial institution fraud. 


CULIUKE FEST CHAIR 


Applications are now available 
in the Student Council Office 


‘in Merryman Hall. 


Applications are Due: Thursday February 13, 1997 


Any Questions? | 
Call the Student Council Office @x8203 | 
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War criminals get pensions 


Many Holocaust survivors receive no German compensations 


Associated Press 


BONN, Germany — A German 
convicted in absentia of war crimes 
by an Italian court has been getting 
monthly disability checks for years, 
the government admits. 

He’s not alone. Recent media re- 
ports that alleged World War II crimi- 
nals have been receiving taxpayer- 
funded benefits as disabled soldiers 
have brought calls for changing the 
1950 law that allows for such com- 
pensation. 

Jewish groups, opposition politi- 
cians and others say the situation is 
especially unfair because many of 
Hitler’s victims are not receiving gov- 
ernment compensation. 

Germany has paid more than $61 
billion to Holocaust survivors living 
in the West. 

But those survivors living in the 
Soviet bloc were not able to apply for 
German compensation during the 
Cold War. Compensation for many 
of them is still being negotiated. 

“It is a disgrace that east Euro- 
pean victims for the most part get 
nothing while their persecutors are 
able to collect federal benefits,” said 
Volker Beck, a Greens Party law- 
maker. 

About 1.1 million German war 
veterans or their families are receiv- 
ing disability payments under the 

1950 law. 

The law did not exclude any units, 
even those assigned the most grisly 


tasks, so as not to brand all German 
soldiers war criminals. 

Gerhard Schreiber, a military his- 
torian, calculates that about 5 per- 
cent of those recipients— some 
50,000 people— are former mem- 
bers of murderous units like the 
Waffen SS or widows of those sol- 
diers. 

He bases the estimate on the per- 
centage of German World War II 
soldiers who served in such units as 
those mentioned above. 

For decades, Germans have not 
been squarely confronted with docu- 
mentation of suspected war crimi- 
nals getting disability pensions de- 
spite the possibility. 

But last week, the TV news pro- 
gram “Panorama” broadcast the re- 
sults of three years of digging by two 
German journalists, who docu- 
mented cases that since have been 
confirmed by other news media as 
well. 

—On Monday, Der Spiegel maga- 
zine reported that Kazys Ciurinskas, 
a suspected war criminal living in 
Indiana, has been receiving disabil- 
ity payments from Germany of $540 
a month since 1966. 

Ciurinskas has denied being a 
member of a Lithuanian paramili- 
tary group that helped round up and 
kill Russian Jews. 

The U.S. government has accused 
him of lying about his past to get into 
the country. 

—The weekly newspaper Die Zeit 


reported that 179 Latvians who were 
in Hitler’s army, including a number 
of former SS men, are collecting Ger- 
man benefits because of their war 
wounds. 

Eighty-eight Holocaust survivors 
living in Latvia, meanwhile, receive 
no German compensations. 

—Die Zeit also reported that 
Wolfgang Lehnigk-Emden is a 
former lieutenant who still lives in 
Germany. 

He receives a monthly disability 
payment of $430 despite being con- 
victed in absentia by an Italian court 
in 1994 for ordering the 1943 murder 
of 22 Italians. 

The victims, mostly women and 
children, were killed with guns, bayo- 
nets and hand grenades. 

A German court dismissed 
charges against Lehnigk-Emden in 
January 1994, ruling that the statute 
of limitations had expired. Prosecu- 
tors have said they would appeal. 

In explaining the payments to 
Lehnigk-Emden, Labor Ministry 
spokesman Ludger Reuber said the 
1950 law specifically excludes sus- 
pected war criminals living abroad 
from collecting disability. 

But those living in Germany es- 
sentially are not asked about their 
past. 

And a number living abroad ap- 
parently have slipped through the 
cracks because local benefits offices 
in Germany are not aware ofthe alle- 
gations. 





Hong Kong celebrates new year. 


Associated Press 


HONG KONG — Selling briskly 
at the lunar new year fair Wednesday 
was a bright red lapel button that 
features Hong Kong’s official flower 
and plays Communist China’s na- 
tional anthem. 

A few stalls down — and also go- 
ing fast — were plaster replicas of the 
Goddess of Democracy statue, sym- 
bol of the democracy movement that 
China crushed in 1989, |... 

In their humble way, the knick- 
knacks represented the conflicting 
visions of Hong Kong’s future as it 
begins its last lunar new year before 
China takes over the British colony 
on July 1. 

Ocean Fung, who was selling the 
statues, said that if she can do the 
same thing next year, it will be a sign 
that China is keeping its promise not 
to meddle with Hong Kong’s free- 
doms. 

If not, she said, “then society will 
have become very scary.” 

The three-day new year holiday, 
which begins Friday, is the biggest 
festival in the Chinese calendar. 


YOU WANT. 


The fair in Victoria Park, the pre- 
lude to the holiday, brought together 
many of the themes ofa society which 
is on the threshold of momentous 
change. 

For the tradition-minded, there 
were stalls selling plum blossomsand 
potted red berries — all standardnew 
year decorations. 


Those in search of what may one 
, day be, vanished colonial, memora;,, 


bilia could buy replicas of street signs 
for Queen’s Road East ‘and King’s 
Road. 

And for the first time, the pro- 
China market was out in force. 

Merchants sold buttons with the 
Chinese flag, buttons playing the an- 
them, buttons featuring the Hong 
Kong and Chinese flags intertwined. 

China has promised Hong Kong 
its own legal system to protect free- 
doms that exist nowhere else in 
China. 

In a New Year message broadcast 
on China’s international radio ser- 
vice, Chinese Foreign Minister Qian 
Qichen promised “the powerful 


backing of the motherland” to make 
the handover a success, and repeated 
the promise of a high degree of au- 
tonomy. 

But whether this tolerance will 
extend to Ms. Fung’s circle remains 
to be seen. 

Her stall is run by the Hong Kong 
Alliance in Support of Democratic, 
Moyements in China, dedicated to, 
keeping aliye the memory, of the vic-, 
tims of the Tiananmen Square crack- 
down. 

It sells books and memoirs that 
are banned in China. 

In China people are exhorted to 
forget Tiananmen, and the Alliance 
is judged to be subversive and anti- 
Chinese. 

“That’s just completely wrong. If 
we didn’t love China, why would be 
here?” Ms. Fung said. 

Still, she said: “Lots of people say 
wewon tbeabletobeherenextyear.” 

Annie Chik, who was selling but- 
tons with the Chinese flag on behalf 
ofa pro-China party, said she had no 
problem with the Alliance stall. 
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Ambassador Harriman dies) ; 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — The long 
Fourth of July reception at the Paris 
embassy was over. For hours, the 
ambassador had stood in the receiv- 
ing line, her smile never less than 
glittering. She danced, she mingled, 
she charmed. And as the crowd re- 
luctantly left the compound on Rue 
du Faubourg St. Honore, she took 
the arm of a Marine guard for one 
final dance in the garden. 

So typical of Pamela Digby 
Churchill Hayward Harriman. 

Isitany wonder the French adored 
her? Or that they were not alone in 
their admiration? 

Mrs. Harriman died Wednesday 
at 76 less than 48 hours after suffer- 
ing a stroke. She will be buried at 
Arden, the Harriman estate north of 
New York City. 

“She was one of the most unusual 
and gifted people I ever met,” said 
President Clinton, who sent her to 
Paris as the American ambassador. 
“She was a source of judgment and 
inspiration to me, a source of con- 
stant good humor and charm and 
real friendship. And we will miss her 
very, very much.” 

There were plenty of doubters on 
both sides of the Atlantic when 
Clinton named Mrs, Harriman.am- 
bassador to one of America’s eldest 
and prickliest allies. 

Quickly she melted her hibste 
skepticism by doing something they 
thought beyond the capacity of any 
American ambassador: She spoke 
impeccable French. 

It took all Mrs. Harriman’s con- 
siderable charm to overcome herhis- 
tory. She was, after all, a woman 
known not for her politics but for the 
men inher life. And what a life it was. 
Writer Truman Capote once called 
her a “geisha girl” to rich and power- 
ful men. 

There were the men she married: 
Randolph Churchill, Leland 
Hayward and Averell Harriman. 

And there were the countless ru- 
mors linking her to the rich and fa- 
mous of her time: Italian industrial- 
ist Gianni Agnelli, French banker Elie 
de Rothschild, Frank Sinatra. 


Connections, not diplomatic ex; , 


perience, made he ambassador, t to, 


pao She was a genuine “Friend of 


ill” and had a tireless record of 


ue 


moral, intellectual and financial sup- 
port for the Democratic Party. 

Her house on N Street, which she 
had shared with Harriman, her third 
husband, becamea Democratic Party 

salon, a gathe ring place for many of 
the party’s best minds. 

It was 1981, Ronald Reagan had 
just been elected president and the 
Republicans had also won control of 
the Senate. The conservatives were 
claiming with some supporting evi- 
dence that the Democrats were be- 
reft of ideas, the party of the past. 

“The Democratic Party was just 
gone, blown out of existence,” Sen. 
Jay Rockefeller of West Virginia re- 
called. “And suddenly there was 
Pamela, very calm, very strong, say- 
ing, ‘Come on, let’s put this party 
back together again.’ And she did.” 

Ideas were discussed and money 
was raised in the house where the 
Van Gogh over the fireplace was an 
original, as were the Picasso, Matisse 
and Cezanne. 

“Tam a political animal,” she said 
in an interview three months ago. 
“T’m interested in my country’s poli- 
tics and in other countries’ politics.” 

Born March 20, 1920, in 
Farnborough, England, to Britain’s 
11th Lord Digby, she was a red- 
haired, round-faced English country 
girl with higher aspirations when she 
married Churchill during World War 
II. 

At 19, she was pressed into service 
as ahostess for his father, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, who warned 
her of the difficult nature ofluncheon 
guest Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

That first marriage was short- 
lived, ending shortly before the birth 
of her only child, Winston Spencer 
Churchill, now a member of Parlia- 
ment. After the war, she moved to 
Paris and spent the 1950s as a fixture 
in the city’s art world. 

Her second husband was 
Hayward, producer of the Broadway 
shows “Sound of Music,” “South Pa- 
cific” and “Gypsy.” 

They metin New York. Hayward’s 
wife was in Europe and asked her 
husband to escort Pamela Digby 
Churchill to the theater. What fol- 
lowed was a messy divorce; and in 
1960, she became Pamela Digby 
Churchill Hayward. 

Hayward died in,1971,and,a 


month later, ‘his. Wi 10W. renewed her 


acquaintance with Harriman, ye 


politician and diplomat whowashe 
to one of America’s great railroat 


fortunes. They had first met durihgs , 


the war in London. 


Within six months, they marrig Qh) ; 


and she became a U.S. citizen. Mrs. 


Harriman was 51; her new husbangly 


was 79. 

After his death, 15 years later, 
Harriman’s children filed suit accus-, ; 
ing her of squandering $30 million of 
the family fortune on bad invest- 
ments. ; 

The family settled out of court ip,., 
1995 by redistributing the assets. The,,, 


exact terms were not disclosed ie ; 


that same year, Mrs. Harriman put, 
up for auction millions of dollars ip, 4, 


art. 
Mrs. Harriman’s tenure in Paris. ,, 


includedaperiod when relationswere.._ : 


strained over trade, culture, NATO,“ 
restructuring, Bosnia, the Mid 
East and CIA spying inside France: 

It turned out she was a skille 
mediator on trade and other sticky. 
issues. 


French officials expressed grat, : 


tude that she presented their views. 1, 


directly to Clinton, having access that, 
most ambassadors could only dream 
about. 

Having lived many years in Paris, 
she understood the country and jtg. ° 


{> 


political mores. The ambassadof’ Sr 


residence became the Paris equiva?) 


lent of the house on N Street. : a 


Elegant dinner parties brought — 


together an eclectic mix of politicians, 


A 
diplomats, artists and intellectuals. 


The guest lists impressed people ina 
country that listens to its intellecty- 
als. 

French admiration for the Ce 


ambassador was expressed last April : 


when she was made a commander of! 


i 


the Order of Arts and Letters by’ ; 


French Culture Minister Philippe ~ 


Douste-Blazy, the first time an active 


foreign diplomat was so honored. 


Douste-Blazy praised her efforts’ to” . 


“intensify French-American cultural * 


links with passion, ardor and intelli.” 


gence.” 


ready to return to Washington. But 

she clearly had enjoyed her stay. 
“There’s always some Paar 

somewhere,” y Shs. said. “But there 


tO ilOs 


have been gratifying su successes,” 
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During the interview last Novem- 

ber, Mrs. Harriman said she was . 
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Second Decade Society holds health 


professions symposium in AMR MPR 





JEFF KING/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Students approach the panelists after the health professions forum. 


‘Weekend movies 


come to a near halt 


“it Continued from Page Al 
‘the semester happens which is really 
an inconvenience” Walrath added. 
“We find it frustrating because 
with our qualifications, the fall se- 
imester was the most successful in the 
at least thirty year history of the film 
Series,” Walrath asserted. 
i= s' “Attendance was higher than it’s 
isélvér been. Revenues were high. It’s 
“ifrustrating to go from the most suc- 
»Icéssful season ever to this,” Walrath 
+! said. 
“If there’s one good thing about 
,1 this, though, it’s thatit didn’t happen 
suring the fall semester. That would 
really hurt our membership. One of 
, the real positive things that happened 
Jest semester was that we got a lot of 
freshman to be involved... We’re al- 
uwways looking for new members,” 
ijWalrath said. 
s—. Johns Hopkins recently spent 
sever $100,000 on renovations and 
additions to the theater. Cardinal 
Sound and Motion Picture Systems 
‘owere the outfitters for Shriver. They 
‘udesigned the theater so it is 
Yo upgradable in'steps. 
bie’ The money spent’was well worth 
asit), Walrath said, andthe attendance 
.9@t Weekend Wonderflix was high this 


past semester as a result. 

Shriver Hallhasa capacity ofabout 
1100 people. On the night of the Ran- 
som preview, itis estimated that 1400 
people were in attendance, sitting in 
the seats and the aisles. 

“Last semester was a fabulous se- 
mester,” Walrath said. “At the end of 
the semester, we sent out for some 
sound system additions. There is a 
new sound system going in.” 

Much of the equipment, includ- 
ing the certain projectors, can only 
be used in Shriver. Smedick com- 
mented, “It [the scheduling prob- 
lem] wasn’t anticipated, but we are 
trying to ensure we use it adequately.” 

“Basically, we’re for nothing else 
rather than to service the students 
and provide them with innocent fun 
on weekends,” Walrath commented. 

“Our continuance is based on stu- 
dents liking us. The only reason I’ve 
been fighting for scheduling so hard 
is because I believe students enjoy 
the film series,” Walrath added. 

“Weekend Wonderflix is such an 
important program that we want to 


‘protectit,” Smedick/asserted:“We’re : 


‘trying tofigure'otitwhat'we tan do so 
problems that happened this semes- 
ter don’t happen again,” he said. 





Continued from Page Al 
this.” He went on to explain how he 
pursued his career in geriatric den- 
tistry. When he first arrived at Hop- 
kins, he was amazed at the level of 
competition, 

He did not have ideal study hab- 
its. “I studied when I could. I wanted 
to have a good time,” he said. How- 
ever, he did what most people fail to 
do, which is to explore other fields of 
interest, including Political Science 
and Oceanography. Before he went 
to dental school, he was a substitute 
teacher for Baltimore’s Public School 
system. 

When he entered dental school, 
he learned that the career involved 
more than just a threefold “Drill, fill, 
and bill the patient” process. The ca- 
reer, he said, is not as simple as that. 
“But I enjoy what I do,” he said. He 
advised the students saying, “Ask 
questions, take advantage of what you 
have here,” Snyder said. 

He mentioned thatalthough many 
have warned him about the bleak fu- 
ture of the dental career, he has found 
such tobe otherwise. “I’m busier now 
than I was five years ago. The focus is 
shifting, but that’s it,” he added. 

Dr. Jan Koppelman, a 1982 
alumna and practicing pediatrician, 
also shared some of her experiences 
and pieces of advice. Like the rest, 
Shemmexpressed mm dmmrscnls Camm Ot: 
overwhelment when she came to 
Hopkins. “I always wanted to be a 
doctor. I was thrilled to be here, and 


then I was intimidated to bits,” she 
remarked, 

While she was at JHU, she did not 
stick to a rigid pre-med curriculum. 
She did research in the Department 
of Psychology as well as in the De- 
partment of Earth and planetary Sci- 
ences. “It’s about as far from pre- 
med as you can get but you learn 
other things, like how to approach a 
question,” she said. “Learn all you 
can, and you'll narrow it down as 
time comes.” 

Another speaker, Dr. Mark Red- 
wood, a practicing urologistand 1981 
alumnus, shared his career path 
which was apparently unusual in the 
sense that he had come to Hopkins 
with the intention ofbecoming a vet- 
erinarian and “didn’t get swept away 
by the pre-med concept.” His first 
lab experience involved cutting slides 
for an electron microscope in the 
Hopkins School of Public Health. 
Eventually, he was able to work for 
the Baltimore Cancer Research Cen- 
ter, which proved to be instrumental 
in his career choice. 

“There’s no sin in taking a circui- 
tous route. Just do whatever you have 
to get done, and then you can do 
whatever...” Redwood added. 

Dr. Pappel summarized the ma- 
jor points of the evening when he 
said, “There is no way to get there 
[becomitiga doctor]... Everyone here 
is intelligent and has the means to do 
so... Take time off. Let your batteries 
recharge; it’s them that keeps com- 
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Senator Dick Lugar (R-Ind.) greets a Johns Hopkins student. 





SEA to JHU: recycle 


Continued from Page Al 
pamphlets, and offered information 
to students. They emphasized the 
importance of carefully separating 
recyclable and non-recyclable trash. 

According to the EPA, current re- 
source consumption in the United 
States indicates that a television set 
canrun forthree hours onthe amount 
of energy saved by recycling one can. 
If the Pilgrims had six-packs, we 
would still have the remaining plas- 





Health Professions. Week happens 


Continued from Page Al 

Reflecting the enthusiasm of many 
students, Susan Kim, a freshman class 
representative on the Student Coun- 
cil and one of many premedical stu- 
dents, looks forward to the upcom- 
ing events. 

“Its an excellent learning experi- 
ence for those students still looking 
into various career options,” she said. 
“Freshman interested in medical ca- 


beéts! could setindteie benefit se 


this eventi?? 1 1) St ie Vaytse 
Health Professions Week ‘isan 


example of the support network pro- 


vided by organizations at Hopkins 
for students in pre-professional ar- 
eas. Each year, programs catered to 
premedical students are presented to 
provide them with insight into the 
medical profession, 

Supporting efforts by the Office 
of Academic Advising and the Sec- 
ond Decade Society, Alpha Epsilon 
Delta has played an active role in the 
organization of this year’s Health 


Professions Week. 


Alpha Epsilon Delta is an interna- 
tionally recognized honor society for 
students in the health professions. 


To be eligible for induction into 
the society, a student must have com- 





“Freshman interested in 
[medicine] could definitely 
benefit from this.” 


—SUSAN KIM 


‘pleted three undergraduate semes- 


ters of coursework and be in the top 
35% of his or her class. 


Louis Azrael Fellowship 


Three $5,000 Scholarships 


tic rings today, according to the EPA. 

SEA noted that the current recy- 
cling rate on the Homewood campus 
is only 12% of the waste generated. 
Given the new improvements that 
have been made in the recycling sys- 
tem, SEA members wanted a way to 
promote student awareness of the 
importance of recycling. 

SEA believes that it is a lack of 
knowledge on how to recycle, rather 
than apathy about the environment, 
which prevents students from recy- 
cling. 

Located all around campus are 
blue bins with green bottle lids where 
cans, glass, and plastic containers can 
be placed. There are also bins avail- 
able for recycling paper. 

When asked about her attitudes 
towards recycling, one freshman 
stated, “Its becoming an extremely 
common practice in our society, but 
occasionally, people need a little re- 
minder and encouragement to con- 
tinue.” 

According to Tonya Arora, an of- 
ficer of SEA, students have responded 
positively to the event. She hopes that 
students, will, remember, the.lessons 


‘conveyed by “Take a Dump’in the 


Quad” long after the trashis removed 
and recycled. 





“1 Applications are currently being taken for the Louis Azrael Fellowship in Communications, 3 
64 one-year, $5,000 scholarships for students who have demonstrated excellence in journalism, radio, 
“television, or other kinds of public communications. 


wie The fellowship has been won in recent years by Hopkins students Joshua M. Greenberg, Joshua 
‘1 Mark Greenberg, Shreya Parikh, Elizabeth Soutter, Douglas Steinke, Clay Haskell, Per Jambeck, 

“4 Mark Binker, Nell Boyce, Thomas Collins, Christina Posa, Josh Siegel, Kevin Smokler, Marinalini 
| Kamath, Samantha Marks, Maximilian Barteau, Javid Moslehi, and Justin Yuen. It honors the 

: memory of Louis Azrael, a nationally-known columnist for the now defunct Baltimore News 


“4+ American. Azrael was a Baltimore newsman for nearly sixty years and was distinguished for his work 


‘| during World War II, especially for his account of D-Day. His war correspondence won him a Medal 
|| of Freedom from President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


nt The Azrael award is given through the Writing Seminars, and will be judged by Professors 
“1 Stephen Dixon, Mark Crispin Miller, and Herbert Altschull. As Hopkins has no official 


“ail communications department, students 1 in any department who are considering a career in the media 


“l-are invited to apply. 


t 


Applicants for the fellowship must be Hopkins sophomores or juniors, and must be nominated by 


-}a faculty member, or self-nominated with a letter of recommendation from a faculty member, 


For more information, please contact Professor Dixon. 


“! Students should submit a portfolio of supporting materials of 15-30 pages, a brief biography, a 
‘statement about current interests, and a prospectus for their future plans, along with their letter of 
SBE ap to the Writing Seminars Office, 136 Gilman, by Friday March 28th, 3:00 p.m. 
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____ SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


The truth about RNA, DNA 


Hopkins chemists show similar proteins bind different structures 


BY LAURA GREENING 
News-Letter Staff 


If you thought RNA and DNA 
were essentially similar molecules, 
think again. Although both are 
nucleic acids composed of nucle- 
otides, there are structural differ- 
ences that go way beyond one letter 
of the alphabet. 

Base pairing between comple- 
mentary DNA strands gives rise to 
its classic double helical structure. 
Although base pairing in RNA does 
occur, RNA molecules are single 
stranded. Base pairing occurs 
within the molecule, forming hair- 
pin and loop-like structures. 

Oddly enough, however, scien- 
tists in the Johns Hopkins Depart- 
ment of Chemistry have found that 
one protein that binds to RNA is 
remarkably similar toa class of pro- 
teins that binds DNA. 

Dr. David Draper, a chemistry 
professor at Homewood who was 
studied RNA for some time, led the 
research team that discovered the 
similarities. The findings were pub- 
lished in the January issue of Na- 
ture Structural Biology in a paper 
co-authored by graduate student 
Debraj GuhaThakurta and former 
grad student Yanyan Xing. 


Coil, Coil, Coil 


Draper’s team studied the struc- 
ture of L11, an RNA-binding pro- 
tein that could prove to be an an- 
cestor of other nucleic acid-binding 
proteins. 

The function of L11 in cells in- 
volves its binding to ribosomal 
RNA. When L11 attaches to ribo- 
somes in bacteria, the rate of pro- 
tein synthesis doubles, allowing for 
faster bacterial multiplication. 

The L11 protein has three alpha 


helix coils that share a similar con- | 


figuration to proteins belonging to 
a DNA-binding class of enzymes 
called homeodomain proteins. Al- 
though the proteins have com- 
pletely different cellular functions 
and they attach to very different 
molecules, the proteins do attach 


to either DNA or RNA at the same 
points along one of the coils. 

“You don’t expect RNA-bind- 
ing proteins to look like DNA-bind- 
ing proteins because the structures 
of DNA and RNA are quite differ- 
ent,” Draper pointed out. 

Because L11 has existed for at 
least 2 billion years, dating back to 
when bacteria began to diverge 
from the evolutionary lineage that 
would produce “higher organ- 
isms,” it is quite possible that the 
RNA-binding protein may have 
been a precursor to homeodomain 
proteins, which were thought to 
have emerged 400 million years ago, 
according to Draper. 

Homeodomain proteins are cru- 
cial during embryonic develop- 
ment. These proteins bind DNA to 





You don't expect RNA- 
binding proteins to 
look like DNA-binding 
proteins because the 
structures of DNA and 
RNA are quite 
different. 


—DR. DAVID DRAPER 


turn off or on various genes in or- 
der to give rise to highly specific 
and specialized tissue. 


Antibiotic Breakthrough 


Another part of the study fo- 
cused on an antibiotic that blocks 
the binding of L11 to ribosomal 
RNA. Thiostrepton binds to both 
the L11 protein and the bacterial 
ribosomal RNA, thus shutting 
down protein synthesis and con- 
trolling bacterial growth. 

Although a protein that is nearly 
identical to L11 binds to ribosome’s 


in eukaryotes, thiostrepton does 
not bind to the ribosomal RNA of 
these higher organisms. This anti- 
biotic will only bind bacterial RNA. 

According to Draper, there must 
be specific features present only in 
the bacterial RNA. “Those are very 
handy features because that means 
you can design drugs to target just 
bacteria and not kill the host,” he 
said. 

Draper’s team is working with a 
biotechnology company to find 
molecules that bind the segment of 
bacterial RNA that thiostrepton 
binds to. Thiostrepton is used to 
treat animal ear infections. How- 
ever, thiostrepton is not water- 
soluble and cannot be used to treat 
internal infections. 


Respect for RNA 


The differences between the bac- 
terial and eukaryotic ribosomal 
RNA may be of scientific interest 
that goes beyond antibiotic devel- 
opment. For many years, scientists 
tended to focus on DNA, the double 
stranded molecule that carries ge- 
netic information. . 

In recent years, studies by 
Draper and many other scientists 
have brought RNA to the scientific 
forefront. In recent years, it has 
been shown that some RNA is ca- 
pable of performing enzymatic ac- 
tivity, a property once thought to 
be exclusive to _ proteins. 
Groundbreaking work do deter- 
mine the evolutionary relationships 
of various life forms was performed 
by comparing ribosomal RNA 
structures. And while DNA may 
contain the genetic information 
that produces messenger RNA, the 
splicing patterns of that mRNA can 
be what ultimately determines the 
sequence of the protein(s), derived 
from a single gene of DNA. 

Draper was awarded the presti- 
gious MERIT award from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in Sep- 
tember, 1996. MERIT stands for 
Method to Extend Research in 
Time, and the awards cover a 10 
year period of time. 


Reach out and touch someone 
No more leafing through the directory... 


otsa people say that one of 
the worst things about this 
University is the discon 
nectedness of the student 
body. Because half of us 
have been tossed off campus (excuse 
me, allowed to pursue off-campus 
living) and at least half of the rest are 
trying to get out of their housing and/ 


JOSHGREENBERG 


Really Useful 
Website o° the 
Week 


or meal contracts, we certainly don’t 
have a common housing space to 
bind us together. As for socializa- 
tion, there’s E-level, but by the time 
they close Thursday night you’ve had 
enough for the whole weekend (not 
to mention D-Level, home of the so- 
cially damned). by 

To be blunt, the opportunities for 
meeting new people can be a 
little...er...restricted. Plus, once you 
meet someone, getting in touch with 
them can be a real bear. I’m sure 
every guy on campus has had the 
experience of going through the 
facebook thinking “Okay...Sarah... 
she said her first name was Sarah...is 
that with or without an “h”? Or wasit 
Cheryl? Shit!” 

With this in mind, the fine folks at 
the Registrar put out a Student Di- 
rectory, which compiles the names, 
phone numbers, majors, birthdays 
and other info on all the students 
here and presents it in one concise, 
easy-to-use format which is really 
hard on the eyes and only useful if 
you know the last name of the person 
you're looking up. 

With this in mind, the fine folks at 

JHUniverse put out an online Stu- 
dent Directory, which compiles the 
names, phone numbers, majors, 
birthdays and other info on all the 
students here and presents it in one 
concise, easy-to-use Web format 
which is really hard on the eyes and 


\ 





only useful if you know the last name 
of the person youre looking up. 
With this in mind, sophomore Ed 
Fenster created a page which auto- 
matically searches the online student 
directory for any string you type in. 
Now, you can check out who else 
lives on your floor or in your home- 
town, or how many students share 
your major. Forget the first half of a 
phone number? Just do a search on 
the second half. Plus, the page is only 
accessible from computers with 


jhu.edu domain names so wacko 
stalkers from Harvard can’t find out 
who you are and where you live. 

Third time’s the charm, I guess. 
Too bad the University couldn’t do it 
on its own. 


The official JHU Online Directory is 
available on JHUniverse, but pass it 
by and head straight for the JHU Di- 
rectory Search Page at http:// 
www.ugrad.cs.jhu.edu/~fenstere/ 
search.html. 
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Researchers Find 
Form Of Vitamin D 
That Blocks Cancer In 
Lab Tests 


Researchers searching for a pill to 
prevent cancer have found an exotic 
form of vitamin D that blocks forma- 
tion of breast tumors in laboratory 
cell cultures. 

Scientists at the University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago, synthesized a new 
form of vitamin D and found that it 
was able to protect mouse breast tis- 
sue from cancer-causing chemicals. 

Rajendra G. Mehta of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Chicago, said some 
other forms of vitamin D have been 
shown to combat cancer, but only at 
doses that are toxic to cells. Vitamin 
D-5, the compound made by his lab, 
blocks cancer formation at high con- 
centrations without damaging the 
cells. 

But Mehta cautioned that the re- 
search is still at an early stage. 

“The toxicity studies are very pre- 
liminary,” he said. “When we test it 
in the whole animals, it may turn out 
to be toxic. We don’t know yet.” 

Mehtasaidastandardlab test used 
to screen compounds for anti-can- 
cer action showed that vitamin D-5 
linked with cells in the culture and 
prevented them from making 
changes that often lead to cancer. Cell 
cultures not protected by D-5 did 
develop precancer lesions when ex- 
posed to the chemicals, he said. 

The compound is now being 
tested on living laboratory animals 
and Mehta said early results are 
promising. 

Areporton the study is being pub- 
lished Wednesday in the Journal of 
the National Cancer Institute. 

In an editorial in the journal, Dr. 
MorayJ.Campbelland Dr. H. Phillip 
Koeffler of the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, School of Medicine 
said the anti-cancer action of vita- 
min D-5 “is sufficiently high to war- 
rant further investigations using 
other cancer cell types.” 

Mehta said vitamin D-5 is being 
tested on laboratory animals that 
have been injected with human breast 
cancer cells. The goal is to determine 
if the compound blocks prolifera- 
tion of the cancer. Human tests would 
be possible only if the compound is 
successful against cancer in a series 
of such animal tests, he said. 

The eventual goal of such work, 
Mehta said, is to find vitamin-like 
compounds that could prevent can- 
cer. He said he and other researchers 
look for a day when women with a 
family history of breast cancer may 
be protected from the disease by tak- 
ing pills. 

“Compounds like this could pos- 
sibly be used as a chemopreventative 
by people who are at high risk of 
cancer,” said Mehta. 


Scientists Capture 
Brain Saying ‘yuck!’ 


In the latest study to illustrate the 
tight link between smells and emo- 
tions, women who sniffed a nose- 
wrinkling stench showed scientists 
just how the brain says, “Peee-yew!” 

During repeated brain scans, the 
volunteers took in an odor that 
“smells somewhere between rotting 
vegetables, rotting eggs and a’sewer,” 
researcher David H. Zald said. 

In response, a pair of almond- 
shaped complexes deep in their 
brains kicked into overdrive; More 
pleasant smells didn’t get that re- 
sponse. $ 

Each half of the brain has one of 
the cell clumps, called an amygdala, 
and together they're a key part of the 
brain’s machinery for creating emo- 
tional reactions. 

In the case ofa bad smell, their job 
appears to be to tell the rest of the 
brain, “Hey, youreallyhate this stuff.” 

Scientists have long known that 
the link between smells and emo- 
tions even shows up anatomically: 
There’s a direct connection between 
the amygdala and the brain machin- 
ery that processes information from 
the nose. The eyes and ears don’t 
have a hotline like that, Zald said. No 
wonder smells are so instantly re- 
pugnant or alluring, he said. 

Zald, a research fellow at the Vet- 
erans Affairs Medical Center in Min- 
neapolis and atthe University of Min- 
nesota, reported the new work 
Monday in Orlando, Fla., at a meet- 
ing of the American 


Neuropsychiatric Association. 

For the study, 12 women got brain 
scans while researchers released dif- 
ferent smells from plastic bags, in- 
cluding the worst stench—the sul- 
fur-bearing odor similar to rotting 
vegetables and eggs and a sewer. 
Moderately bad smells included gar- 
lic breath, natural gas and motor oil. 

Pleasant smells, which included 
fruits, flowers and spices, evoked only 
a weak response, and just in the right 
amygdala. 

The amygdala reaction to a smell 
probably depends ona person’s situ- 
ation, said study co-author Dr. Jose 
Pardo, a colleague of Zald’s. 

If the brain is supposed to evalu- 
ate the smell of wood-burning, and 
the person is enjoying a cozy fire ina 
fireplace, “probably the amygdala 
codes it as, “This is good, you can 
enjoy this,’ whereas if you’re in the 
middle ofa dark theater and yousmell 
smoke, it’s ‘fear, terrible, get out,” 
he said. 

Heand Zald gota striking example 
of that. One woman found that the 
really bad odor wasn’t too terrible, 
and brain scanning showed her 
amygdalae agreed. 

The reason: She had spent a sum- 
mer vacation in Alaska near an oil 
refinery. 

“Tt reminded her of that wonder- 
ful summer she had,” Pardo said. 


Zoo Keepers Try Ex- 
perimental Birth Con- 
trol On Giraffes 


No birth control method, except 
abstinence, works all the time. 

A new drug being tested on gi- 
raffes at the North Carolina Zoo, 
however, apparently works none of 
the time. At least not yet. 

“We're on an experimental birth 
control; we've had no success,” 
zookeeper Charlene, Baes, said re- 
cently, Behind her two mother gi- 
raffes stood protectively over their 
calves, 5-foot miniatures of their 
long-limbed, thick-lashed moms. 

The calves—a male born Nov. 11 
anda female born Dec. 1—are among 
the zoo’s newest arrivals. They had 
their first day outside with the zebras 
and ostriches that share the 3 1/2- 
acre Forest Edge exhibit on Jan. 4. 

The calves’ father as well as a sec- 
ond, younger male, remained in pens 
behind the grassy enclosure. If al- 
lowed back in, Baes explained, they 
might try to mate with the females 
and the calves could get hurt if they 
got in the way. And, besides, the last 
thing the zoo needs is more giraffes. 

“At this point we’re at about maxi- 
mum capacity,” said Rod Hackney, 
the spokesman for the zoo. “Right 
now there is not a big demand for 
giraffes.” 

About 200 zoos house 795 giraffes 
inthe United States, Canada, Mexico, 
South America, South Africa, Rus- 
sia, Europe and some Arabic coun- 
tries, according to a June 1996 sur- 
vey. 

The N.C. Zoo gave its females 
zonapellucida, an experimental vac- 
cine, by dart gun, Hackney said. A 
new chute is being built for the ani- 
mals, and when it is complete zoo 
officials will switch to an injection 
that can be monitored more effec- 
tively, he said. 

Giraffes are some of the 1,500- 
acre park’s most popular animals. In 
the wild, the females’ lives would 
probably be over, but in the zoo not 
only are they thriving; they’re repro- 
ducing. 

“These guys are about 20,” said 
Baes, “and they’re still good at it.” 

So good that the mother giraffes 
have produced three offspring each, 
she added. Three previous calves 
went to other zoos or dealers who sell 
only to zoos, while the fourth, the 
adolescent male, remains in 
Asheboro. The N.C. Zoo does not 
sell animals to dealers except to go to 
other zoos. 

Females grow to 15 feet and 2,600 
pounds, while bulls max out around 
18 and up to 4,200 pounds, she said, 
The tallest zoo giraffe in North 
America was 20 feet tall; its skeleton 
ison display at N.C. State University, 
Hackney said. 

Zoo officials don’t know how 
much their giraffes weigh, though. 
“We don’t have a current way of 
weighing them,” Baes explained, 

At 24, Baes already has six years of 
giraffe-keeping behind her, having 
moved to North Carolina from a 
Buffalo zoo last fall. Though she says 
she would someday like to work with 
beluga whales, for now she is happy 
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with the giraffes and other plains spe- 
cies. ; 

“Every giraffe has its own person- 
ality,” she said, as a mother giraffe 
gavea cautionary “hmpphh! behind 
the exhibit gate. “I just think they're 
beautiful.” : 

And, of course, tall. ; 

“You don’t appreciate how tall 
they are until you’re staring at their 
knees,” Hackney said. 


High-Speed 
Supercomputer Net: 
work Offers Blueprint 
For Next Internet 


Computer scientist Oliver 
McBryan hada problem working on 
a model of a flying airplane: The 
Internet is so slow it would take 100 
days to download one simulation, 

The massive computer network is 
clogged with users, like a highway at 
rush hour, and based on aging tech- 
nology. 

McBryan’sfirst solution was send- 
ing data back and forth through an 
overnight delivery service. But when 
a new network called vBNS hits its 
highest speeds later this month, he 
will be able to download the data in 
just a few hours. 

“Moving from the Internet. to 
vBNS is like moving from a pocket 
calculator toa personal desktop com- 
puter,” said McBryan, a professor at 
the University of Colorado at Boul- 
der. ; 

The network is so fast it could 
transmit the entire contents of ‘the 
Library of Congress twice a day—a 
task that would take an entire month 
on the current Internet. 

“A pocket calculator is a com- 
puter, but it’s the first generation of 
personal computers, justlike the cur- 
rent Internet is the first generation of 
an Internet for the masses,” he said. 
“What we want to do is move to an 
Internet that’s a thousand times 
faster, so people don’t have to wait a 
minute fora (World Wide) Web page 
to pull down.” 2 

And while experts say the general 
public may never have access to the 
“very high speed backbone network 
system,” or vBNS, the network offers 
the blueprint for a newer, high-per- 
formance Net. i 

Telecommunications companies 
already are taking lessons learned 
from the vBNS and using them to 
help ease the congestion that is be- 
ginning to plague the current 
Internet. McBryan and other experts 
say the Internet couldbe upgraded to 
run as fast as the vBNS in five to 10 
years, creating consumer oppoftu- 
nities such as downloading a digital- 
quality, two-hour movie in a matter 
of seconds. ; 

“A lot of what we do here that 
requires supercomputers and mil- 
lion-dollar (virtual reality equip- 
ment), ordinary people ought to be 
able to do within five years or so, 
maybe 10 years,” says Charlie Catlett 
of the National Center for 
Supercomputing Applications in 
Urbana. “Butit’s easier to predict the 
capabilities that people will have five 
or 10 years from now than what 
people will do with it.” y 

The vBNS started in 1995 as a 
14,000-mile fiber opticloop connect- 
ing the nation’s five supercomputing 
centers in San Diego; Boulder, Colo.; 
Urbana; Pittsburgh; and Ithaca, N.Y, 
Researchers needed the vBNS to 
more easily transfer the huge 
amounts of data used on 
supercomputers because the Internet 
was not up to the task, Catlett said. 

Computer experts also needed a 
place to develop and test the technol- 
ogy needed to rev up the Internet to 
higher speeds, MCI Telecommuni- 
cations Corp., which built and main- 
tains the network, already is using 
some vBNS routing technology on 
its Internet service, said project man- 
ager Charles Lee. oe 

Administrators at the Natignal 
Science Foundation, which once 
managed the original Internet, de- 
cide which researchers and projects 
can have access tothe network, MCI’s 
agreement with the foundation re- 
quires that the vBNS always be faster 
than any network available commer- 
sae Lee said, es 

op speed of the vBNS is mor. 
than 21,000 times faster than the Mis 
erage modem, t 2 

“It (the vBNS) is not congeste d,” 
Lee explains. “There aren’t mi ns 
of users doing email. It’s strictly for 
what’s called meritorious applica- 
tions—science with a big S.” oe 
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JHU Motel: No vacancy 


After all of the finger pointing is finished, ther 
is finger for whomever is responsible for the 
lack of scheduled Weekend Wonderflix dates in 
Shriver Hall. Rumor has it that more money has 
beén funneled into the creation of the new the- 
ater than the government spent on SETI last 
year. Even so, none of the plans for the new 
theater will come to fruition this semester, the 
same semester after the Snark theater saw the 
finishing touches on the sound system com- 
pleted. 

/ Hopkins students will only be able to enjoy 
the’new theater facilities but twice due to sched- 
uling conflicts. This demonstrates two impor- 
tant points. First, there is a severe lack of com- 
munication between administrators at this 
University, and secondly there is a lack of facili- 
ties available to student groups. The latter prob- 
lem does not mean that there isa lack of facilities 
at Hopkins. In fact, one might contend there isa 
surplus. 

The crux of the situation is that there is only a 
small number of rooms available for student 
groups to reserve through the Student Activities 
Office when there exists many other useable 
rooms in every building on campus. Basically, 
the right rooms aren’t being scheduled for the 


right groups. Furthermore, there is no reason 
that certain groups shouldn’t be given prefer- 
ence for certain rooms. 

Justification for this is simple, certain groups 
MUST use certain facilities. Weekend 
Wonderflix MUST use Shriver to be operative 
effectively. A Capella practice, or even their con- 
certs, or the Hopkins Dance Company does not 
need to be in Shriver. The bottom line is that the 
university isn’t using facilities to the maximum 
utility. Why should the Office of Special Events 
and the Hopkins Symphony Orchestra be al- 
lowed to book the schedule before student 
groups? Everything shouldbe based on student’s 
utility— if the students of the university are the 
primary focus. Groups which serve more stu- 
dents ARE more important when considering 
this issue. 

Although the to-be-built Performing Arts cen- 
ter might aleviate this type of situation in the 
future, policy doesn’t prohibit thatitwon’t. Thus, 
until communication is fostered betwen the SAC 
groups, the scheduling office, and others there is 
a possibility for complications to arise. Remem- 
ber failure to prepare, is preparation for failure. 
Figure it out! It’s not that tough to accomodate 
all groups and all events. 


Maybe we should recycle all 
those News-Letters... 


_ Although it had an unusual name, the Stu- 
dents for Environmental Action’s “Takea Dump 
onthe Quad” served its purpose to bring atten- 
tion to recycling efforts at Johns Hopkins. There 
isno doubtthat wecan doabetter job reclaiming 


waste for recycling here at Homewood; and that ”’ 
students, faculty, and staff are not doing their 


part to help out each week. 

Trash has always been dumped into the blue 
bins outside of Levering. Paper is not recycled 
often enough in the dorms because of the lack of 
récepticles in comparison to University offices. 
Most ofall, it is difficult for off-campus students 


Perhaps SEA or the university should ad- 
dress this by staging periodic “recycling days” 
throughout the semester to get the word out to 
recycle. Off-campus students would be encour- 
aged to bring their recyclables to campus, and 
‘paper products would be collected ‘more than 
just at the end of semesters. . 

It takes sucha shortamountoftimeto recycle 
cans, bottles, and paper. Often, it’s as easy as 
putting your old J. Crew catalog in the right 
garbage can, located in the mailrooms. Or de- 
positing this News-Letter along with weeks of 
The Wall Street Journal in the bin behind 
Whitehead Hall. 


to recycle at all. 





Environmentalism needs attention 


uman beings and the 

natural world are ona 

- collision course.” That 

was the apocalyptic 

. warning uttered in 

1992°by some 1,700 scientists from 

69 countries, including 99 of the 196 

living Nobel laureates. Tragically, no 
one with any power is listening. 

“If you limited yourself to closely 
following the recent presidential 
campaign, you would be unaware 
that a group of the world’s leading 


scientists has stated: “A great change 


in our stewardship of the Earth and 
the life on it is required if vast human 


misery is to be avoided and our glo-- 


bal home on this planet is not to be 
irretrievably mutilated. “Apparently, 
what scares the hell out of many sci- 
entists barely registers in Washing- 
ton! ‘The fetuses are under control, 
God is in his heaven and the mini- 
mum wage will be 90 cents higher by 
the end of 1997. 

In California, however, the spirit 
of environmental activism lives and 
is bursting with creative resistance. 
Atstake is the Headwaters Forest with 
its six ancient groves of redwoods, 
isolated remnants of the massive for- 
est that once stretched from Oregon 
ta the coast of Central California. 
Many of the trees predate capitalism 
and some were growing when Jesus 
Christ walked the shores of Galilee. 

~“One Sunday in September over 
1,000 people peacefully defied a po- 
lice line and were arrested for tres- 
passing on the “private property” of 
Pacific Lumber Company. Thisis the 
subsidiary of Teas money man 
les Hurwitz’s Maxxam Corp., 
ostensible owner of the majestic 
trees, Ata moment when politics ex- 
usts itself in jaded cynicism and 
th ie Dow Jones soars out of sight, 
nnie Raitt, Jello Biafra, members 
ofthe Sierra Club and Earth First and 
Ousands of ordinary citizens en- 
d in civil disobedience to de- 
nd total protection ofan irreplace- 
- national treasure. 


‘ 








__ ‘God’s creation or the market’s 
 “inderperforming asset?” 





GOV.JERRYBROWN 


Guest Editorial 


Left standing, a redwood grove is 
a miracle of beauty and home to an 
incredible variety of beings: laid low 
by chain saws and he commodified 
minds of our time, it is transformed 
into returns on investment— the 
economy, stupid! 

Here is the greatest contest that 
both Dole and Clinton missed dur- 
ing their tedious campaigning. Two 
views are vying for the allegiance of 
humankind an they should have been 


‘widely discussed. Oneis status quo— 


more industrialized growth, leading 
to acomputerized world of 12 billion 
people surviving asa global ant heap. 
The other is a transformed civiliza- 
tion based on wisdom and restraint. 

This is a time of prophets, for vi- 
sion. Otherwise, the people perish. 
Crime bills, antiterrorist controls and 
budget balancing gestures grab the 
headlines. Yet, as 99 Nobel laureates 
proclaimed in their 1992 Warning to 
Humanity, the real dangers are in- 
sufficient food, deforestation , spe- 
cies loss and climate change which 
could trigger “unpredictable col- 
lapses of critical biological systems 
whose interactions and dynamics we 
only imperfectly understand.” 

This is heavy stuff. It is so heavy 
that the conventional leaders would 
rather comfort us with clichés. When 
I was governor of California, the 
president of a leading electric utility 
company toldme— after a fund-rais- 
ing dinner and drinks— that he 
hoped his company’s nuclear power 
plant wouldn’t go critical on his 
watch. He laughed and I shivered. 

In the face of our so-called lead- 
ers’ cavalier denial of looming disas- 
ter, reflect fora moment on the popu- 
larity of Disney’s giganticamusement 
center in Florida. With more hotel 
roomsthaneither Los Angeles or New 
York, Disney has hit the tourist jack- 
pot as the most visited vacation spot 
in the world. Could this be the ersatz 


answer to the awesome challenge of 
the age? Create a perfect, corporate 
reality that provides crime free, clean 
fun. Like the triumph of 
McDonaldization, Disneyfication of 
existence promises certainty, pre- 
dictability and wonderfully sanitary 
conditions. Few will worry about soil 
loss or global warming or an over- 
crowded world haunted by hungry 
people if they are infantilized and 
soothed. 

The world’s scientists are blowing 
the whistle on a whole way of mod- 
ern life. They are questioning over- 
consumption and straight-line opti- 
mism based on auto travel, 24-hour 
advertising and endless increases in 
people and industrial production. 
They are telling us to change. How? 

*Get off fossil fuels and move to 
benign, inexhaustible energy sources 
that tare of appropriate scale. Yes, 
the sun has all the energy we need, if 
we have the wit to use it. 

-Halt deforestation, destruction of 
agricultural land and loss of species. 

“Stop wasting energy, water and 
materials— conserve and recycle. 

*Stop population growth. 

End poverty and create the social 
and economic conditions which fa- 
vor sustainability. 

*Make equality the priority and 
stamp out prejudice based on race 
and gender. 

Yes, this isa tall order. But let’s be 
honest. Unless the meretriciouslead- 
ership of modern world is made to 
come to its senses, we are doomed. 
Perhaps our descendants will physi- 
cally survive with 12 or 14 billion 
mouths but their world will not be a 
place any of us would ever desire. 
There will be no liberty, period. The 
regimentations of Hitler, Stalin and 
Maowillstandas only crude approxi- 
mations of the rationalized, new 
worldorder of total domination. Man 
will at last have reinvented himself— 
and what a horror. 


Jerry Brown is former Governor of 
California and Chairman of “We 
the People” in Oakland, CA. 
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The law school/LSAT tango 


uestion: What do you 
callathousand lawyers 
chained to the bottom 
of the ocean?Answer: 
A goodstart. Have you 
heard this one lately? 
Or perhaps you’ve heard the horror 
stories about Columbia and Chicago 
law school grads unable to find jobs, 
barely able to make the interest pay- 
ments on their loans because they re 
waiting tables? Or maybe you’ve 
heard a multitude of jokes and sto- 
ries, all sharing the same basic theme: 
there are too many damn lawyers. 

Establishing such an opinion as 
the consensus in America today, it is 
interesting to note that more and 
more undergraduates are applying 
for law school and more law schools, 
including those in the top tier, are 
accepting more applicants. So what 
if Yale only accepts 6% of their appli- 
cants? That’s 174 spots--nearly 
double what it was 10 years ago. And 
Harvard law accepts over 500, which 
is only a few hundred smaller than 
Hopkins’s Class of 1997. 

The point is, there are as many 
opportunities for aspiring lawyers 
today as there were for those 30 years 
ago. In fact, there arenowentire fields 


Generation X 


of law in practice that were nonexist- 
ent back then. And a law degree, 
properly named a Juris Doctorate, 
hasbecome the certification required 
to nab hundreds of related jobs that 
are outside of the typical corporate 
law firm (i.e., investment banking, 
international currency trading, 
merger consultant). 

Alaw degree has also transformed 
into a rubber stamp for political in- 
volvement. The trend for increasing 
intellectual/social requirements for 
an active position in the public’s ser- 
vice has created the need for multiple 
advanced degrees (M.A., Ph.D., 
M.P.P.), with the law degree chief 
among them. And entering into a 
prestigious law school (sometimes 
defined by the number of Supreme 
Court Justices who have attended) 
from Johns Hopkins almost guaran- 
tees you a spot in the well-paid pro- 
fessional workforce. After all, 99& 
post-law school placement rates and 
a $75,000 average salary is indicative 
ofludicrous success, not joblessness, 


debt, and triple mortgages. 

This said, prepare for the LSAT. 
The Mother of All Tests. This one 
test, if your grades and activities are 
good but not Phi Beta Kappa quality, 
can determine what law school tier 
your stuckat, and, theoretically, what 
your future earning potentialis. Your 
score (max. is 180) might decide 
which law schools review your appli- 
cation and which schools “auto-re- 
ject” you. This is reflected by the ad- 
ministration of the law schools 
themselves. Veryrarelyis there a huge 
staff reviewing applications; only a 
select few make it to a full review, 
which is usually done by the Dean 
himself. One of the most common 
ways they weed out the thousands of 
rejects is by LSAT score. 

Take an expensive practice course. 
Buy the best prep books, and smile at 
the cashier when you fork over an 
outrageous price for it. Understand 
that the system rewards those you 
excel within it and destroys those you 
can’t. Changing the system, without 
first mastering it and understanding 
the roots of its foundation, is futile. 
And geta good night’s sleep, because 
one Saturday morning could spell 
the direction of the rest of your life. 





Clinton’s sexual). 2:0.» 
morals on par with 
biblical ruler’s 


To the Editor, 

What else can we expect from the 
followers of Jesus Christ whose mean- 
spirited interpretation of the seventh 
commandment against adultery is 
staggering: “Who ever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in 
his hear” (Matthew 5:28). His pro- 
posed solution to this problem oflust 
in the verses which follow is even 
more staggering. 

Before bible thumpers impugn the 
sexual mores of President Bill Clinton 
they should read more closely about 
the prolificacies of David and the de- 
baucheries of Solomon also found in 
the bible. 

King David had an affair with 
Bathseba and even arranged to have 
her husband die (2 Samuel 11). David 
also had a homosexual affair with 
Saul’s son Jonathan (1 Samuel 18:1- 
4, 20:41-42, and 2 Samueal 1:25-26). 

King Solomon had a harem of 
seven hundred wives and three hun- 
dred concubines (1 Kings 11:3). He 
also wrote frankly erotic poetry in 
the Song of Solomon. 

This may be partially explained 
by the fact that the “book of law” was 
discovered in 621 BCE under the 
reign of Josiah (2 Kings 22:8) more 
than three hundred years after the 
Golden Age of Hebrew civilization in 
980 BCE under King David. The law 
was unknown to David and Solomon 
but was added hundreds ofyears later 
as an afterthought. 

Sanctimonious prudes should not 
hold President Bill Clinton to sexual 
moral standards which even the 
greatest biblical rulers did not fol- 
low. The bible itself exposes their re- 
ligious hypocrisy as a fraud. 


Sincerely, 
Jim Seriyszyn 


Democratize the US 
economy 


To the Editor: 


A 
The cot African- 


20% 


shen HA ae Lene 
But don't spanics also deserve 


reparation? The U.S. governmentlit- 
erally stole most of Mexico from the’ 
Mexicans in order to expand slavery. 
Howcould Mexican-Americanseven 
be compensated for the theft of Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Utah and California? 

Central Americans, Haitians and 
many others have been flocking to 
this country to escape the murder- 
ous torture and terror regimes which 
the U.S. finances and arms— in or- 
der to keep Third World labor cheap. 

Howcould these new U.S. arrivals 
possibly be compensated for all they 
have suffered at the hands of U.S> 
imperialism? 

Native Americans (those few who 
have survived U.S. genocide) are due 
compensation which could never in 
a thousand years be adequate. 

How to compensate the Chinese 
who built our railroads and were sys- 
tematically lynched, and legally pre- 
vented from carrying on their efforts 
to mine gold or own businesses in 
California? 

What about the humiliation of 
Japanese-American citizens who 
were incarcerated during World War 
Iland upon their return to California 
found their farms and stores legally 
stolen by Caucasians? 

The few token millions of dollars 
finally given them was an insult and 
served only to save the guilty con- 
science of the government. 

And dark skinned Americans are 
not the only Americans due com- 
pensation. 

The Irish in Boston, New York 
and elsewhere throughout most of 
the 19th and early part of the 20th 
century were often times treated 
worse than Black slaves. Slaves atleast 
had to be fed, clothed and housed so 
that the master could exploit their 
labor. 

In the freezing Northern winters, 
no one was responsible to feed or 
house the starving and freezing Irish 
during the periodic breakdowns in 
the economy. : 

Whatabout the Italian and Jewish 
immigrants who were severely dis- 
criminated against because their re- 
ligions were different or because of 
their swarthy complexions? _ 

There are also the hard working 


Swedes, Germans, Slavs and other 
Caucasians who slaved 12 and 14° 
hour days— six day and seven daysa 
week in unsafe factories so that folks 
like Morgan, Mullen and Rockefeller 
could become “philanthropists”. 

And let’s not forget the Appala- 
chian Whites whose rich bottom land 
was stolen from them by the slave 
plantationers and were forced to eke 
outa living growing corn on the sides 
of mountains or die like flies in mur- 
derous coal mines for the benefit of 
the coal barons. 

As we start adding up those who 
deserve reparation, we realize that it 
includes the overwhelming majority 
of Americans. 

Who is there left to pay for such 
compensation? 

Now we can get into the no-win 
debate of arguing among ourselves, 
Who has suffered the most? Or, we 
can acknowledge that we all deserve 
compensation and pursue the kind 
of demands which unite the deserv- 
ing majority. 

But for what end? 

If we all deserve a better life, pro- 
ductive jobs, free education from K 
through grad school, economic se- 
curity, a clean and safe environment, 
andhealth facilities asa basic right— 
who will pay for it all? 

The only way African-Americans 
or any other American will ever be- 
gin to achieve the reparations we all 
deserve is to unite politically with 
each other for the mutual end of tak- 
ing our country back from the ava- 
rice, pitiless 1% ruling class which 
owns over twice as much wealth as 
90% of all the rest of us combined. 

It is, often all that same 1% which 
profited economically from the cen- 
turies of exploitation of us all. And it 
is that oligarchy which rules our na- 
tion today in order to maximize its 
profits— no matter what. Let us or- 
ganize to democratize our economy 
and run America of, by and for the 
American people— not the corpora- 
tions. 

That will achieve the only sort of 
reparations” possible. . 


Sincerely, 
A.RobertKaufman 
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contributors. They are not necessarily 





The politics of hope and death 


Joesph Cardinal Bernardin, in memorial 


This is part one of a two part series on 
the death of Joseph Cardinal 
Bernardin and the larger issue of how 
the value American society places on 
human life translates into the politics 
of capital punishment, abortion and 
doctor assisted suicide. 

The start of a new year inevitably 
brings speculation and a good deal of 
a hope for the year to come. It also 
serves as a time to pause and remem- 
ber those who have died. Joseph Car- 
dinal Bernardin, the Roman Catho- 


Cardinal Bernardin 
didn't just address the 
issue of his own death, 
but used his illness to 


bring attention to the 
value of life. 


lic Cardinal of Chicago, is among 
those who passed away in 1996. Car- 
dinal Bernardin died of colon cancer 
after publicly disclosing his illness 
months earlier. The frank and hon- 
est way in which he shared his fate 
served as a lesson to people every- 
where. In December, Newsweek pub- 
lished a feature story on the Cardi- 
nal, entitled “Teaching Us How to 
Die”. For millions of Americans Car- 
dinal Bernardin did just that. He 
spoke of his death in connection to 
the natural cycle of the world around 
him and the issues of his God and 
afterlife. In the press conference when 
he disclosed his cancer he spoke of 
the fall and winter as a time when 
living things die, and made first men- 
tion of his illness by stating simply 
that the in the spring, a time of re- 
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Politics & Society 


birth and life, he would no longer be 
with us, that God was calling him 
home. 

Cardinal Bernardin didn’t just ad- 
dress the issue of his own death, but 
used his illness to bring attention to 
the value oflife. In contemplating the 
value we as a society place on life, it 
becomes clear that death is not a 
“dead” issue but a fundamental part 
of our ongoing political debate. Now 
more than ever the American public 
is witness to a firestorm about how 
much we value life. The three domi- 
nant issues that this notion forms the 
foundation of are capital punish- 
ment, doctor assisted suicide, and 
abortion. It’s no coincidence that 
these issues are profoundly divisive. 
They cut to the core of our values as 
a nation and a political society. In 
many ways they remain unresolved 
and continue to impact the public 
debate in fundamental ways. Theylie 
juxtaposed in often contradictory 
positions with both parties and both 
sides of the political spectrum exhib- 
iting a measure of hypocrisy in their 
various positions. The fundamental 
issue that arises from the current dis- 
cussion of these issues of capital pun- 
ishment, abortion, and doctor as- 
sisted suicide is do we as Americans 
value, protectand celebrate life. Such 
a question is both painful and unset- 
tling. There are no sound-byte an- 
swers nor is the current political dia- 
logue engaging these issues in a 
thoughtful manner. Beyond the 
shouts of protests both major parties 
are keeping selectively silent on their 
positions on life and death. Bob Dole 
and the Republican party tried to 
down play its own anti-abortion plat- 


form provision while anti-Death pen- 
alty Democrats all over the country 
kept conspicuously quiet. 

Its exceedingly clear that no easy 
solution lies at the end of this debate. 
To ignore the question of what value 
we place on life is irresponsible. As 
the Supreme Court considers a ma- 
jor doctor assisted suicide case a re- 


The emotional 
baggage surrounding 
[capital punishment 
and abortion] seems to 
rule out a thoughtful 


national dialogue. 


Se 
evaluation on how we value life is 
desperately needed. On the issues of 
capital punishment and abortion the 
emotional baggage surrounding 
them seems to rule out a thoughtful 
national dialogue on the subject. The 
issue of doctor assisted suicide, how- 
ever, is one that will test,anew our 
sense of the value of life. Jt perhaps 
offers the best opportunity, to engage 
in such a dialogue. No one ever said 
democracy was easy; or that freedom 
came without a price. Its all too clear 
that often we are forced to make de- 
cisions we would rather not. It is ex- 
tremely important, however, that 
American society contemplates and 
understands the significance of the 
issue the Supreme Court, has been 
called to decide upon, It is indeed a 
watershed, Like-the-death of Joseph 
Cardinal Bernardin, it challenges 
whether “death with dignity” is still 
possible in America and attempts to 
define what thatmearise | 





State of the Union address 
sets unrealistic national goals 


ecently, network televi 
sion has been castigated 
for producing program 
ming that is mind- 
umbingly boring, ut- 
terly inane and completely devoid of 
intellectual substance. Those allega- 
tions were proven correct with the 
broadcast of the State of the Union 
Address Tuesday night. President 
Clinton displayed true courage in 
making a multitude of idiotic state- 
ments and promises to the American 
people. Clinton stressed balancing 
the budget, establishing peace on 
Earth and increasing the amount of 
money we throw away on ineffective 
public education programs. 
President Clinton emphasized the 
necessity of a balanced budget by the 
year 2002. He promised to work with 
Congress to make this seemingly im- 
possible goal not only plausible but a 
firm reality. Yet he blatantly contra- 
dicted himself when he started rat- 
tling off scores of expensive programs 
that will not make a lick of a differ- 
ence. Clinton proposed increasing 
education spending by $51 billion on 
‘anumber of programs aimedat pleas- 
ing the largest teacher union and one 
ofthe biggest campaign contributors 
to Clinton and the Democratic Party. 
Some of the pledged money would 
gotoward raising standards forlearn- 
‘ing, though it will be impossible to 
have everyone agree and apply the 
new standards. The costs skyrocket 
when one considers the number of 
slower learners who will spend an 
eternity in school, since, as the presi- 
dent said, “no child should move 
from grade school to junior high or 
junior high to high school until he or 
she is ready”. My sophomore class in 
high school took a standardized test 
similar to the ones the President en- 
visions. The Massachusetts legisla- 


ture hoped thatin afew years this test. 
would determine who would stay 


backand whowould continue inhigh 
school. Unfortunately, more than 2/ 
3 of the class failed that test. 
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tioned the institution of a White 
House Conference on Early Learn- 
ing and the Brain, headed by the 
President and Hillary Clinton, best 
known forher brilliant, well-received 
and successful Health Care Reform 
Plan in 1994. This and the family 
conference of the passionate Al Gore 


Some of these efforts 
are favorable, yet they 





cannot coincide with a 


balanced budget, 


increased Social 


Security, Medicare and 


defense spending. 


and his wife Tipper Gore are sup- 
posed to help parents raise their chil- 
dren, somewhat like a Big Brother. 
Somehow, corrupt and adulterous 
politicians are the most qualified to 
determine the course parents should 
undertake in raising their children. 
He adds to these programs by pro- 
posing the construction of 3000 new 
charter schools, more scholarships 
and loans for college, building im- 
provements to dilapidated ones, and 
Internet access in all schools. Not 
only will these proposals amount to 
much more than $51 billion, but they 
are aimed in the wrong direction. 


Charter schools should be financed 
_ privately, though the initiative by the 


President is admirable. Since most 


In an obvious attempt at ending - 


redundancy and big government, 
Clinton outlined his plan of having 
thousands of tutors teach children. 
how to read. He “challenged” par- 


ents to become involved in the edu- | 


cation of their children. Thanks for 
stating the obvious, He also men- 


. 


students cannot read or perform 
math with any proficiency, bringing 


the Internet to all schools seems pre- 


mature and would merely give13 year 


- old boys more access to cyberporn. 


He continues his Internet and com- 


puter craze by demanding comput- 
ers in all homes and even Internet 
access in children’s hospitals. Some- 


how, funding might be better uti- 


lized in the overburdened justice sys- 
tem or balancing the budget rather 
than making sure that little kids can 
access Big Bird’s web site. 

Other programs that will cost im- 
mense amounts of money include 
increases in health care spending for 
the uninsured, increased AIDS re- 
search funding, extended environ- 
mental efforts, more wasted money 
on the War on Drugs, a bevy of new 
empowerment zones in urban areas, 
and more police. Though not all of 
these efforts are unfavorable, they 
cannot coincide witha balanced bud- 
get and increased Social Security, 
Medicare and defense spending. 
Clinton is making promises he can- 
not keep on programs that will not 
make a difference. 

Predictably, President Clinton 
outlined a very interventionist for- 
eign policy for the US in the coming 
years. He reiterated his point that the 
US must get involved with nations in 
conflict all over the world, since their 
security will increase our own. He 
said, “Every dollar we devote to pre- 
venting conflicts, to promoting de- 
mocracy, stopping the spread of dis- 
ease and starvation, brings a sure 
return in security and savings.” Our 
recent, disastrous involyement in 
Somalia, our century long rape of 
Latin America and the catastrophic 
war in Vietnam were all done in the 
name of democracy and security, yet 
we continue to extol that same fool- 
ish imperial dogma. Clinton’s plans 
include ending humanitarjan abuses 
in China and the elimination of all 
land mines in the world. We do not 
have the right nor the abifity to ac- 
complish such plans. 

Clinton cannot spend billions of 
more dollars on ineffective and im- 
provident programs ina still bal- 
ancing the budget by 2002. Instead of 
formulating plans to end the Ponzi 
scheme known as Social euny or 
finding real solutions to violent 
crime, Clinton has continued to cam- 
paign for Hoa ane votes he will 
never need. Clit wa has a chance to 
steer the country in a direction ad- 
vantageous to our generation, toward 
less spending, léss taxation, andmore 
personal and écdnothic’ freedom. 
Let’s hope he does not waste it on 
pandering to special interests, fickle 
voters and his inflated ego. 
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ark Twain said that 

Congress is: prob 

ably the only native 

American criminal 

class, and it remains 
our most notorious to this day. Newt 
Gingrich, aman who earned his fame 
by bringing down former Speaker of 
the House Jim Wright, now finds 
himself under attack after admitting 
to conduct unbecoming a member of 
the House. 

Newt’s ethics problems began 
when allegations were raised about 
his “Renewing American Civiliza- 
tion” college course, which some 
claimed to have far too much involve- 
ment with Newt’s pet project, 
GOPAC. After over a year of claim- 
ing that his college class was “com- 
pletely nonpartisan” and “wholly in- 
dependent of GOPAC,” Gingrich’s 
ethical problems came to a head re- 
cently when he admitted wrongdo- 
ing in: his responses,to the Gongres- 
sional committee investigating him. 


' Gingrich explained, “In myname and 
‘over my signature, inaccurate, in- 


complete and unreliable statements 
were given to the committee, but I 
did not intend to mislead the com- 
mittee. I did not seek legal counsel 
when I should have in order to en- 
sure clear compliance with all appli- 
cable laws, and that was wrong.” 
Gingrich’s phrasing seems to im- 
ply that he himself was misled, and 
that he had no idea the statements he 
was giving to the committee involved 
anything but the truth. In fact— 
though the Speaker should in any 
case be more responsible with what 
he signs his name to— Gingrich not 
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only submitted the documents in 
question, he defended them several 
times before finally admitting to the 
“unreliability” of his statements. 
The subcommittee investigating 
his college course found that 
Gingrich’s political operatives not 
only raised the funds for the class, 
but also helped develop the course 
content. The subcommittee also 
founda memo in which Gingrich dis- 
cusses the class in the context of his 
political agenda. In addition, the in- 
vestigation revealed that GOPAC 
funded a nonprofit charity which 
subsequently funded some of 
Gingrich’s television projects, which, 
while purportedly nonpartisan, 
Gingrich boasted to have motivated 


thousands to become “dedicated, 


GOPAC activists.” Since tax-exempt 
charities and educational institutions 
are supposed to benefit everyone, 
they are not allowed to be partisan, 
and GOPACs involvement is a bla- 
tant violation of law. 

The subcommittee found that 
Gingrich violated the Rules of the 
House, specifically that members 
conduct themselves ”in a manner 
which shall reflect creditably on the 
House of Representatives,” but 
Gingrich’s statement seems to imply 
that his only mistakes involved being 
misled and his naiveté of arcane tax 
code. The public must not be de- 
luded in this way, and Gingrich can- 





not be allowed to earn points for good’ 


behavior. While he effectively admits 


that his operations were shady, he, 


does not acknowledge deliberate lies 


to the subcommittee, which are per++ 
haps the more serious offenses. Te) 
top it off, Newt apparently violated, 
one of the tenets of his agreement. 
with the committee, specifying that’ 


he would not allow anyone to 
downplay the charges against hiner 
This time he was betrayed by anans 
tercepted telephone call, in which he 
discussed counter-strategy with 
other GOP leaders. 


b. 
Yetall butamere handful of House 


Republicans lined up to offer 
Gingrich support in reelecting- him 
to another term as Speaker, showin 
that they place party unity headin 
ethics; for these Republicans, power 
has become an end rather than a 
means. To keep this type of politiés 
from becoming part of the everyday’ 
game; Gingrich should notbe allowed 


,to. remain in the Speaker’s chair.,, 


However, with our last three presi 
dents “all accused of major ethical’ 
lapses, including fresh accusations 
against President Clinton, we seem 
to demand less. Partisans grasp at 
straws to defend their reptescnthalle 
while grasping at straws to attack their 
enemies—with the result that any,of 
these representatives can push the 
line ever further with the support df 
their party, creating a spiraling ethi~ 
cal decline in our leaders. F 
Twain’s comedy was full of ridieur 
lous caricatures of pli 
What’s frightening is that these cat. 
catures have begun tolookever ; 
lifelike. “- 
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Wisdom needed in ethical decisions: 


odern American po 

litical discourse 

points to the mutual 

exclusiveness of the 

concepts of personal 
compassion and society’s objective 
standards ofethics. In America, those 
ethics are Judeo-Christian in nature. 
Blurring the fine line separating the 
two inhibits the conscience’s ability 
to make lucid moral decisions and 
allow for a center to hold. Reflecting 
this divide in American debate are 
issues of gay adoption, euthanasia, 
and the normalizing of single moth- 
erhood. 

The virtual substitution of com- 
passion for ethical standards endan- 
gers individuals and societyby threat- 
ening society’s core unit, the family. 
In its most extreme manifestations, 
waxing in frequency, itacts as astum- 
bling block to the government’s most 
prescient responsibility— protection 
of innocent human life. In addition, 
the backlash of vigilante opposition 
in the face of moral decay will unnec- 
essarily place affected innocents un- 
der emotional and physical attack. 
Unfortunately, these distinctions are 
only discussed within the realm of 
theologians and pundits, to whom 
the public rarely listens. , 

Single motherhood is a paradigm 
for the tightrope of ethical complex- 
ity created by this liberalization of 
standards. With the success of the 
Feminist movement more women 
pursue careers than ever before. The 
wage gap for equal work is waning 
and instead of marrying they pursue 


/ careers and leave child-rearing for 


later life. However, as their “biologi- 
cal clocks” tick, marriage doesn’t 
seem likely. So, women choose to 
mother children alone. These women 
are capable and qualified to be im- 
peccable parents, Yet, can society 


EDWARDWIPPER 
Second Thoughts 


promote single motherhood as an 
acceptable alternative to the nuclear 
family? Every child has an inherent 
right to a mother and father from 
birth. Even if we put aside the statis- 
tic that fatherlessness is second only 
to being single as the leading trait 
shared by criminals, one must ac- 
knowledge that conceiving a child in 
this fashion forces him to begin life 
with unnecessary emotional baggage. 
To ask women to suppress a power- 
ful emotional need to procreate is 
difficult and painful. To that point 
compassionis vital. Yet, in the course 
of human history, mothers have 
made far greater sacrifices for their 
children. 

Euthanasia is another example 
where well-intentioned people, 
meaning to relieve suffering human 
beings of agony, espouse a right to 
kill. The movement for assisted sui- 
cide is a movement pernicious in its 
implications, a classic case of a road 
to hell paved with good intentions. Is 
eliminating physical pain worth the 
long-run costs of undermining the 
sanctification of Gods greatest gift? 
Is it worth creating a cauldron of ani- 
mosity that will lead to assisted sui- 
cide clinics where angry fanatics wait 
toambush the next Dr. Gunn emerg- 
ing unwittingly for his execution? Is 
it worth having a society that con- 
dones murder? Compassion is better 
utilized in family and friends com- 
forting the sick, helping them fight 
toward extending the precious time 
left. Additionally, compassionate 
doctors must be more diligent in de- 
veloping and dispensing pain medi- 
cation, whose paucity drives the sick 
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to appeal to men like Kevorkian and 
an Australian government that just 
legalized euthanasia. Upholding 
standards of Hippocratic ethics while 
remaining a feeling human are com> 
patible, just inconvenient and costly. 
The notion ofan ethical tightrope. 


Every child has a right 
to a mother and father, 


Can we promote single. 


HOw 


motherhood asan 


acceptable alternative. 
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to the nuclear family? 


is a contemporary of evolution. 
Maimonides, the great Jewish phi 
losopher, postulated that Judaism’ 
and life’s ideal is one of moderation. 
In turn, deviation from the center” 
necessitates backlash. Blurring, thé 
lines between compassion and st D> 
dards is a dangerous cauldron in 
which anarchy will surely burn, Fy. 
nally, and perhaps even more ch 
ing, is that those on the forefront, 
the euthanasia movement oppose 
death penalty. A poignant and br 
liant Rabbinical saying is drea 
appropriate; “Those who are mer 
ful when they should be cruel will Be 
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cruel when they shouldbe merc 
When the majority of Americans 
vocated the South’s right to ov 
slaves, Abraham Lincoln led a war 
preserve the moral and physical 
tegrity of a nation. Ethics cannot 


determined by popular vote, butby’a 


commodity as rare in America as 


platinum—wisdom. 
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Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff, 
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Baltimore, MD 21218 





Help Wanted 


Love dogs, need money? Call 323- 
3164 or e-mail 
<gigodenn@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu> 
for dog-sitting job 2 miles from 
Homewood campus. 


GRAD STUDENTS: Part time jobs 
working with undergrads as Study 
Consultants available. Flexible hours, 
$8.00 per hour. Please call Angela at 
516-5506 for information and 
application. 


WANTED: Student to assist with 
clerical tasks in Homewood Career 
Management Program Office. 
Flexible schedule, 10 hours per week, 
$6.25/hour. Call 516-4992 for more 
information. 


$1500 weekly potential mailing our 
circulars. For info call 301-429-1326. 


The Charles Village Community 
Benefits District (CVCBD) needs 
interns for 2 different community and 
economic development projects. 
Qualifications: either fluency of the 
Korean language or database design 
ability, particularly with Microsoft 
‘Access. Hours flexible. Neither 
tequire any secretarial duties. Please 
¢all Dominic Wiker at 235-4411. 


- $1000’s PossiBLe Typine. Part Time. 
' At Home. Toll Free 1-800-218-9000 
: Ext T-7836 for Listings. 


: $1000’s PosstBLe READING Books. Part 
: Time. At Home. Toll Free 1-800-218- 
: 9000 Ext R-7836 for Listings. 

: Irvine Natural Science Center needs 
;interns for its Spring semester 
‘Naturalist program. Candidats 
- should have an interest in biology, 
; education and the outdoors. For 
} more info call Alison at (410)484- 
» 2413. 


ee 


Merchandise Market 


Wanted: new or used 16mm movie 
} ¢amera. Preferably electric motor w/ 
'er w/o crystal sync. Also any 
; accessories. Call 467-WAIT. Ask for 


; Raul. 








* Movingsale: black sofa bed 60$, solid 
» oak dining table 75$, AC 70S. call 467 
» 14190r e-mail maurey@pha.jhu.edu. 
}Desk 60"x30" $40, mini air 
* tompressor $10, cordless earphones 
: $20, earphones $15, window fan $10, 
} file cabinet $20, mini futons $10, 
: bookshelf $20, halogen lamp w/o 
‘ bulb $10, Compaq 486/25 laptop 
: (83MB memory, 14.4modem, 200MB 
; HD) $600, brand new portable CD 
: players $40. 889-8281, 
; atreides@jhunix.hcf jhu.edu. 


' WANTED: microwave, any size 
: Gonsidered, in good condition. Name 
! your price. Please call Jasmine at 516- 
+ 5900 or e-mail at 
Z ym1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 






















_HERO Accepting Registration 
for Winter Buddy Training 
Make the decision to step forward 
and make a commitment to help 
‘people living with AIDS. If you have 
compassion, sensitivity, and a sense 
of humor you have the qualities we 
need. Buddies offer caring friendship, 
companionship, and practical 
support to people who are facing an 
uncertain future. You might find 
yourself taking a special meal to 
someone who is in the hospital, 
helping with simple chores, or just 
‘spending a quiet evening listening to 
someone who needs to talk. The 
‘rewards are tremendous. HERO’s 
Winter Training is scheduled for 
February 21, 22 & 23. Call 410-685- 
A 180 today to enroll. 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


Moving Sale: Everything must go. 
Sofa, Queen size bed, desk, chairs, 
dinning table and more. Call 662- 
8650 or send email to 
jinc@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


A new powerful and inexpensive 
computer! MacPerforma 6200/ 
75MHz PowerPC: 8MB RAM, 1GB 
hard drive, with CD-ROM, FAX, 
phone/answering machine, modem, 
internet, CD-stereo, 15" color 
monitor, keyboard, mouse, software. 
Not used, in box, will deliver. $2500 
value. Only $1,250. 526-9154, 
kbendin@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 


SEIZED CARS from $175. Porsches, 
Cadillacs, Chevys, BMWs, Corvettes. 
Also Jeeps, 4WDs. Your Area. Toll 
Free 1-800-218-900 Ext. A-7836 for 
current listings. 


1987 CADILLAC BROUGHAM. 
Excellent condition, low mileage, 4- 
door, white with blue leather interior, 
new battery and exhaust, power seats 
and locks. Call Barry, (410) 448-4221. 


B/W TV $17, desk lamp $5, propane 
BBQ $45, electric heater $5, electric 
radiator $45, 4 dining room chairs 
$70, bentwood rocker $65. 377-0038 


Moving Sale: twin-size bed 
(collapsible cot + boxspring), $70; 
two twin-size innerspring mattresses, 
$30 each. Prices negotiable. Call 467- 
6482 (eve) or e-mail 
bgramat@jhu.edu. 


Dorm-size fridge $50, 15" small 
Specialized mountain bike $150, 18" 
medium Schwinn road bike $150. 
Stephen, 889-6712, 516-5298, 
kobourov@cs.jhu.edu. 


Olympus auto-focus camera $150, 
RCA portable stereo VCR w/ remote 
$100, 16mm sound movie projector 
$250, JVC color monitor $75, three 
piece living room sofa $275, six pieces 
cherry wood bedroom set $1000, 
eight person dining table $100, seven 
piece wicker family room sofas, end 
and coffee table $300, piano $300. 
410-574-9219 evenings. 


Dream Vacations certificate 4 day/3 
night, The Med_ Resorts 
International, over 30 locations to 
choose from, valid until Dec. 31, 1997. 
Tel.: (410) 602-0982. 





Roommates Wanted 





Female professional or masters/ 
doctoral student to share partially 
furnished, sunny 2BR apartmentwith 
hardwood floors, high ceilings. 
January 1997 @$315/mo + @$15 
G&E. 235-2542 before 9 p.m. 


Room available in sunny, safe, 
modern 3BR apartment, very close 
to Homewood (about 5 min. walk to 
JHMI shuttle). Garden-style 
apartment has courtyard and deck. 
Street and paid parking available. 
$230/mo + 1/3 util. Seeking QUIET, 
CLEAN, RESPONSIBLE roommate 
to share with two grad/prof women. 
N/S, no pets, F preferred. 467-0108 


ROOMMATE WANTED: 10 
minutes from Homewood campus 
with air conditioning, washer/dryer 
and dishwasher. $300/month 
(negotiable) + utilities. 366-6586. 


Share 4BR, 2BA, house w/ 3 others 
from Jan. 15 until May 20. $287.50/ 
mo+tutilites, W/D. Adam 467-3948 


Roommate wanted, M or F, to share 
spacious 2BR + 2 bath in Mount 
Vernon. Near shuttle, Peabody, 
restaurants. Washer/dryer.$300/mo. 
Jan. 1 through May, w/option to take 
over lease. Call Jonathan at 669-2365 
or email jatleson@peabody.jhu.edu 





Homes for Sale/Rent 


Westgate/Ten Hills/Catonsville, 3BR 
single family home for sale in nice 
neighborhood. $90,000, 7 miles from 
JHH. Call Kim Barton, 461-1456 or 
dakaiser@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu 


Takoma Parkbungalow, 2BR, 2.5BA, 
lgkitchen, LR/familyrm, wood stove, 
skylights, privyd, nr metro. $169,900. 
301-891-3337. 


RENOVATIONS COMPLETE on 
1BR—new bathroom, carpeting, 
flooring. Ground entrance to 
basement apt. Walk to campus. 3205 
Guilford Ave. $325+electric. 560- 
2883 


FALL SUBLET. incredibly beautiful 
& spacious 1-2BR apt, 16 ft. ceilings, 
hardwood flrs, 2 marble fireplaces, 
great kitchen w/ dishwasher. Perfect 
for visiting prof. Mt. Vernon, 1 block 
from JHMI-Homewood Shuttle, near 
Peabody, Center Stage, Walters Art 
Gallery, cafes & restaurants. Jill, 962- 
Tals: 


GREAT PRICE. 3.5BR Hampden 
rehabbed rowhouse. Landscaped, 
well-maintained. Skylight, modern 
kitchen, some w/w neutral carpet. 
Fabulous location between Wyman 
Park, “The Avenue” and Rotunda 
Mall. Safe, stable, eclectic 
neighborhood. $69,000. Call 889- 
3718. 


Apartment available. Studio unit in 
the Marylander Apt. 5 mins to 
homewood campus. $420/month 
includes heat and water. Available 
immediately. Call 662-8650 or send 
email to jinc@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


APARTMENTS AVAILABLE. 
Efficiencies and studios starting $375. 
Across from JHU on Charles Street. 
Call 889-4157. 


GOV’T FORECLOSED homes from 
pennies on $1. Delinquent Tax, 
Repo’s, REO’s. Your Area. Toll Free 
1-800-218-9000. Ext. H-7836 for 
current listings. cf 











Luxury TOWNHOME FOR RENT 
Mt. Washington convenience w/all the 
“extras”! 3BR, 2 full & 2 half baths, 
huge custom kitchen, deck, finished 
basement, fireplace. Great value— 
$1200 or best offer. 

Day 205-0275 or Evening 653-2612 


Duplex for Rent: 3735 Falls Road. 
Convenient to Hopkins University, 
Super Fresh, and the Rotunda. Liv. 
Rm-Kitchen-4BR. $525/mo. 
Utilities not included. Joe, 889-8365 
or 467-0006. 





Student Employment 





For current student job listings, 
check out the Student Job Webpage 
at <http://www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob>, 
or call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll Services at 
516-5411. Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman Hall. 





Services 





Foreign students-visitors. DV-1 
Greencard Program available. 1-800- 
773-8704. Applications close 2-24- 
97. 


Roundtrip airfares with us $258-358, 
Europe $399-499. Call 337-9347 
MWE afternoons/wknds. 


Do youhavea problem? Do youneed 
someone to listen? Women In Self 
Help (WISH) is an anonymous 
telephone counseling service. Weare 
here to help women help themselves. 
WISH is as free and as near as your 
phone. Call us Monday through 
Friday between 9 and 3 at 433-9400. 


Japanese graduate student wants a 
native English speaker to exchange 
language skills. Akira, 653-7947. 
Akobayas@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Guitar lessons in many styles, from 
rock to neoclassical. JHU student 
with much experience and reasonable 
rates. vinnie@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 
Call Dat 366-5748. 


Licensed Daycare M-Fri 8:00-5:30: 
Wife of faculty member has openings 
for children over 2. Arts/crafts, 
storytime, music, safe outdoor play, 
all meals provided. Across from 
Waldorf School in Coldspring 
Newtown, 10 min. from Homewood. 
Registration #30-62395. Please call 
Mimi at 542-3526. 


FLUTE LESSONS: Grad student at 
Peabody; has taught atsummer music 
festivals; beginner through advanced 
students; pereksta@peabody.jhu.edu 
or 685-6886. 


MAKE AN EDUCATED MOVE TO... 
JEFFERSON HOUSE APARTMENTS 





across from JHU 
4 E. 32nd Street 
at Charles 


* Controlled Access 

* 24 hour maintenance 

* Laundry Center 

* Free Pool Club 

* Tanning Salon Available 
* Fitness Club Discount 


410-235-7800 


- News.Letter@jhu.edu 


Send your Valentine’s Day message three different ways! 


* Campus Mail, Box 1230 or 


Spring Break‘97 


Panama City!!! 
Boardwalk Beach Resort 


$129 
7/nights Beachfront 


Daily free Drink Parties 
Walk to Best Bars!!! 
Group Discounts!!! 


Endless Summer Tours 


1-800-234-7007 
Spring Break’97 


Cancun 
Jamaica 
Bahamas!!! 
7/nights w/air from $399. 
Enjoy Daily Free Drink Parties 
No Cover @ Best Bars 
Group Discounts!!! 










Endless Summer Tours 


1-800-234-7007 


Postdoc’s wife is willing to look after 
your child. Tao, 243-0794 (after 8 
p.m.), 955-8721. 


Art Lessons: JHU student schooled 
in all media, very reasonable rates. 
Call Emily, 516-3758. 


PROFESSIONAL MassaGE relieves 
tension, reduces stress, Soothes body, 
mind, and spirit! Charles Village 
appointments. Mim Caris, Certified 
Massage Practitioner. 235-9081 


On-Site Computer Consultation & 
Repair. 15 years of computer 
experience. Hardware and software 
repair and installation, tutoring, 
programming and webpage design. 
PCs, PC OS and software packages, 
Mac and Unix systems. Same day, 
weekend and 24-hr emergency 
services available. Call or fax PNSys 
at 683-2321. 





General Notices 


Arts and Crafts vendors needed for 


Spring Fair’97; April 11-13;Formore: 


information oran application, please 
call Judy or Damien ‘at (410), 516- 
7692. 


Play Golf, Travel and Make Money! 
410.560.6806 or golf@ssisys.com 


SPRING BREAK ’97 BEST PRICES 
GUARANTEED!!! CANCUN AND 
JAMAICA FROM $429! LIMITED 
SPACE STILL AVAILABLE! STS 1- 
800-648-4849 


FLORIDA-SPRING BREAK 797 
BEST PRICES GUARANTEED!!! 
SEE MTV IN PANAMA CITY OR 
DRIVES SLED EAC Hae LN 
DAYTONA! FROM $119! STS 1-800- 
648-4849x228 


Cooperative Playgroup for JHU/JHH 
Americanand International families. 
Children ages 1-4 come with parents 
or caregivers. M-F 9:30-11:30. Pick 
the day(s) most convenient for you. 
Corner Univ. Pkwy/St. Paul across 
from Homewood. English classes 
offered. For more info 366-4425. 


Wanted: people interested in 
enrolling in an emergency medical 
technician course to be taught on the 





Wake 'n' Bake 


Spring Break '97 







Organize a small group & Travel Free! 
*xJamaica »*Cancun 
Bahamas «Panama Ci 
*South Padre xDaytona 


ititedees jit weak Mat te OS 
Call for Free Info Packet J 


1-800-426-7710 


Lowest Prices Guaranteed 














CANCUN + NASSAU + MAZATLAN 


Se" $100 Discount with 
© Your student LD. 





Pe rag? AND TE 15 FRENDS 
FORJINEOLGANUI pene! 
http://www. 


4-300:95:BREAK 


TAKE A BREAK STUDENT TRAVEL 


Public charrer Cancun, Nassau and Mazatlan are via AV Aantac 
(ibe dare eo Cac er tort Aap ror's Option Plan is requared 











Homewood campus. Commitment: 
approximately 140 hours throughout 
the semester (about 2-3 nights a 
week). Cost: about $500. If seriously 
interested e-mail Opal at 
optaylor@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 


ATTENTION! All clubs and 
organizations! Do you need a 
fundraiser? Raise $ and reach your 
goalinaweek. Guaranteed. 971-9092, 
leave a message. 





Lost and Found 





The following is a list of unclaimed 
items and the location where they 
were found from January 30 to 
February 4. Contact the Security 
Office at 516-4600 to claim 
i) property: The Security Office is) sm 
‘located behind Shriver Hall. 





January 30 
Headband ear cover JHMI Shuttle 
Set of keys Bloomberg 
Eyeglasses case Shriver 
Glove Shriver 
Driver’s license Shriver 
January 31 
Black beret JHMI Shuttle 
February 2 
Hair scrunchie JHMI Shuttle 
Set of keys Howard Street 
Checkbook & key Shaffer 
February 4 
Black gloves JHMI Shuttle 
Cigarette/chain purse BMA path 
Hat JHMI Shuttle 
Umbrella JHMI Shuttle 
Umbrella Shriver 
Personals 


VIsITING EGYPTIAN Hopkins STUDENT. 
I’m 23, attractive with great sense of 
humor seeking white female 18-25 
for fun, friendly relationship and to 
show me _ around. E-mail 
akewan@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


The next best thing? 


Valentines - 


in the February 14th issue of the News-Letter. 
(Hey, that’s Valentine’s Day!) 


And these valentines are 


- Drop them in the Gatehouse mailbox. 


Ce. 


Please include your name and phone number with each submission. Deadline: Wednesday, February 12th at 5 p.m. 








February 7, 1997 









his week’s athlete of 

choice is senior Matt 

Gorman. Having al 

ready helped lead the 

Blue Jays basketball 

team to a 14-5 overall record and the 

top spot in the Centennial Confer- 

ence, Matt has the Jays poised on the 
brink of a post-season berth. 

With his 16 point per game aver- 

ageand double digit rebounding abil- 

ni 


Our goal is to win the 
conference and get 
anautomatic bid to the 
(NCAA) tournament. 
And personally, I 
would like to win more 


than one game. 
—MATT GORMAN 





ity, Matt has been one of the steady 
weapons in an offense that at times 
has lacked consistency this season. 
But consistency has been the name of 
Gorman’s game, with four years on 
the squad, three years under his belt 
as a varsity starter and a 57% shoot- 
ing percentage from the floor this 
season alone. 
It’s little wonder that several op- 


Holy(oke) rematch, Batman! 


BY JAY MEPANI 
News-Letter Staff 


Traveling this weekend to Mount 
Holyoke, the Women’s squash team 
looked towards this tournament as 
one last chance to compete before 
the season ending tournament at 
Yale, the Howe Cup. Facing formi- 
dable foes, such as host Mount 
Holyoke, Bard, Wesleyan, and Smith, 
Hopkins hoped to win two of the 
matches while competing ‘hard 
against all the teams. The’ first set- 
back came when junior Stephanie 
Hosea could not make the trip due to 
severe illness. 

The first match pitted Hopkins 
against Wesleyan who happens to be 
Division I. Wesleyan had already 
defeated Hopkins earlier this year, 
rather handily at that (9-0). This time 
around, although the match score was 
no different (9-0), Hopkins put up a 
much tougher fight in defeat. 





Awomen’s squash player squares off against the 


Penn writes off Jays swimmers | 


_ BY JOHN DUNLOP : 
. News-Letter Staff 
The Mens’ Swim + eam lost 136- 
107 to Division I Penn last weekend 
despite excellent performances. from 
¥- ee Schauer and Andrew Whitney. 
or the women, who fell 139-90, 
# atalie Libertella and Lori Storowitz 
4 » had season’s best times in their 
nts. 
Schauer won three events — the 
i ee sta breaststroke, 200-yard In- 
vidual Medley (IM), and the 400- 
ard IM. A natural breaststroker, 
chauer gained the lead in both IMs 
uring the breaststrokelegafter stay- 
_ing close in the backstroke and but- 


y over three seconds in each. His 


BE Pigs ack ea RMN Ee 


Matt “Stormin” Gorman 


CHRISSULLIVAN 


Athlete of the Week 


ponents have hada difficult time con- 
taining Gorman this year. He is dou- 
bly dangerous because once teams 
attempt to stop him, it leaves the door 
open for his teammates to stepinand 
get their chances. 

Gorman was eager to discuss this 
year’s version of the Blue Jays when 
interviewed. “This team’ sreally com- 
ing around,” he said, “but we still 
have a lot of work leftto do, We’re'at 
7-1 and in first place in the Centen- 
nial Conference right now but our 
conference isn’t as deep this yearasit 
has been in the past so we know we 
still have a lot of room for improve- 
ment. I really like this group of guys 
though and Ilove playing with them.” 

He went on to add, “Our goal is to 
win the conferenceandgetanautomatic 
bid to the (NCAA) tournament. And 
personally, I would like to win more 
than one game. But I’m confident this 
group can pull it off.” 

Matt has been playing basketball 
since he wasin the sixth grade. A native 
of Audobon, New Jersey, hehasbeena 
force on the courts since his days at 
Pope Paul VI High School. After gradu- 
ation Gorman plans to attend medical 
school. He has already received his ac- 
ceptance letters from several schools 
and is waiting to hear from a few oth- 
ers. This being his final season at 
Hopkins, let’s hope his aspirations of 
tournament glory can be realized. 


“Although the score doesn’t show 
it, we played a much better match 
this time around,” said sophomore 
Elle Winsor. The first time around 
Hopkins did not even recorda single 
game, and many of the games were 
shut-outs. This past weekend 
Hopkins did not win a match, but 
won four games, and very few of the 
losses were complete shut-outs. 

In the first match against 
Wesleyan, Winsor actually dislocated 
her shoulder. She calmly poppediit 
back in and continued to play in the 
tournament. She went on to take a 
game and push the number one 
player for Wesleyan to four games 
with a dislocated shoulder. A feat 
which under the circumstances seems 
incredible. 

Hopkins next faced Smith Col- 
lege a squad thatis one division ahead 
of Hopkins. Once again Hopkins lost 
9-0, and once again the team played 
very well in defeat. Margaret Murphy, 


times of 1:59.81 and 4:13.15 were his 
fastest of the season. He swam the 
200 breast in 211.04, Hopkins fastest 
200 breast this season. “I just went 
for it all out,” he said. 

Andrew Whitney, showing steady 
improvement over the course of the 
season, putit all together by winning 
the 200 freestyle and touching sec- 


ond in the 500 free. Whitney’s times _ 


of 1:46.15 and 4:49.69 were his best 
this season. 

Hopkins’ women were also over- 
matched by Penn but took advan-, 
tage of the competition to turn in 
several strong swims. Lori Storowitz 
won the 200 breaststroke in 2:34.87, 
almost a second faster than her sea- 
son best. Natalie Libertella placed a 
close second in the 100 free in 55.91. 
Natalie Horsch’s 4:52.86 400 IM was 
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FILE PHOTO 


Athlete of the Week Matt Gorman shows his concentration before shooting. 


who hadalready been exhausted from 
playing five games in the first match 
against Wesleyan, continued her fine 
play with another five-game match. 
She fought from two games down to 
even the match at two games before 
succumbing in the final game. Both 
of the matches against tougher op- 
ponents helped Hopkins gear up for 
a team that finally was in their divi- 
sion, Bard, 

Against Bard, because Winsor was 
unable to, compete, due,to a third 


dislocation of the shoulder, ,every-, 


; 


one had to play two spots ahead of 
their normal position. It didnot mat- 
ter. Hopkins annihilated Bard 9-0. 
Against all three teams in their divi- 
sion that Hopkins had faced the Lady 
Jays have not had any problem. 

The one team from their division 
that Hopkins had problems with was 
Mount Holyoke. Mt. Holyoke is 
ranked one in the division and beat 
Hopkins 9-0. However, the team is 


FILE PHOTO 


ball and prepares to hit it against the wall. ‘ 


oe xe AB 


good for second as well;, Amanda 
Schroeder freestyled 500%yards in 
5:37.92, also placing second. “The 
women’s team swam well, especially 
the freshman,” said Sdhroeder. 
“They re going to kick ass at UAAs.” 

Hopkins women’s diverts also look 
strong approaching the A con- 
seamen 





lost 24-14. 


to take first Bits She Saeed second 


_,inthe three meter,Ryan Green scored 


148.40 points to; place second in the 
men’s 3M. ~ pity: 
Hopkins races at Rochester, NY on 


| Feb. 19 for thei frbemppronship. 


The men have won the meet fourteen 
times in arow. The women placed sec- 


‘ond behind Emory last year. 





1 em eae tee, otra nore 


319-18 against 


not putting too much weight on that 
loss. With two of their top players 
notable to playin the first match, Mt. 
Holyoke willhave to deal witha much 
different Blue Jay team this weekend 
at the Howe Cup, and the score will 
assuredly not be 9-0. 

The team is very excited about 
this weekend and expectations are 
high. This is the final chance for the 
team to prove that they can play with 
the big schools. Hopkins finished 
fourth last year in their division. With 


Blue times in tinseltown: 


na time where baseball is in a 

period of transition, there was 

always a constant link to the 

past, andabeacon oftradition 

in Dodgertown: the O’Malley 
family. For all of those fans who 
“bleed Dodger blue” this is as sad a 
moment in Dodger history as when 
the teani first moved to Los Angeles 
in 1957. 

For those players who have worn 
the Dodger uniform with pride and 
dignity, it is a time of sadness. For 
baseball and all of its fans, it is a sad 
time. Yes, after having the Los Ange- 
les Dodgers be in the hands of the 
O’Malley family for 47 years, since 
October1950, it is a sad day. As an- 
nounced earlier this year, the famed 
O’Malley family who has owned and 
operated the Los Angeles/Brooklyn 
Dodgers since 1950 have decided to 
sell the baseball club. 

The O’Malley’s are to baseball 
what Jerry Buss of the Lakers is to 
basketball. They are the ideal own- 
ers in a game where tradition and 
respect is lost in time. In the time of 
the big contract and the influx of hot 
headed new talent, the Los Angeles 
Dodgers have shined above the rest 
of the pack as a very important part 
of baseball: tradition. 

It was not until the health prob- 
lems that the Dodgers relieved long 
time manager Tommy Lasorda of 
his duties. They replaced this legend 
witha faithful ex-Dodger player, and 
faithful bench coach of Lasorda’s, 
Bill Russell. How revolutionary a 
franchise are the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers? They first allowed an African 
American player, the great Jackie 
Robinson, to play third base for their 
ball club, breaking the color barrier 
in baseball. 

They established the market for 
baseball players from the Orient: 
when they signed Hideo Nomo of 
Japan and Chan Ho Park of Korea. 
They are so in touch with the diver- 
sity of their fans that they now sell 
sushi and other “foreign” cuisine at 
Dodger stadium. While many will 
argue that the Dodgers took away 
some tradition when they left 
Flatbush Ave. in Brooklyn, NY to go 
to the sun of Los Angeles, this base- 






aye 


Short Hops 


ball enthusiast will tend to differ. 
Baseball was better because of the 
open eye and traditional values of the 
O’Malley family. 

Whata sad state that baseball is in 
when it can’t keep the O’Malley’s in 
the game. Granted, factors other than 
just being fed up with the present 
state of the game went into Peter 
O’Malley’s decision, but at the same 
time, one must wonder what the state 
of baseball is at this juncture. Will 
there ever be another owner in base- 
ball who invests his life and money 
into a sports franchise? Will there 
ever be another ownership group who 
can be identified without a corporate 
seal for over fifty years? Owners like 
the O’Malley’s never come along 
more than once. 

For the Dodgers, a team that is set 
in its ways, and stable both on the 
field and in the front office, what is to 
come in the future? Peter O’Mallty 
has vowed not to sell the team unless 
he is assured that the club will stay in 
Los Angeles. But who will take care of, 
the team like the O’Malley’s? When 
push comes to shove, the new own- 
ers, like all other owners, will want to 
make money. 

The O’Malley’s are no different 
than any other ownership group ex- 
cept for the fact that when times were 
tough, they stuck with their front of- 
fice people and the coaching staff. 
Nowadays, if the team stinks, why 
replace the players when you can re- 
place the manager? Let’s just hope 
for the sake of baseball that the new 
owner appreciates what it means to 
be a Dodger and what it means to 
“bleed Dodger blue.” 

Don’t fear Dodger fans. This isn * 
the end of the world, nor is it the end 
of the Los Angeles Dodgers. It is only, 
the end of an era. It isa sad end toa 
family that has been dedicated and 
hard working for fifty six years. Have, 
no doubts, though, that th €. 
O’Malley’s have instilled in the Dod : 
ers and their fans tradition and pride 
that no one can take away. 
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Sailor performs surgery on self | Gonzalez doubtful for | Haase has 
spring training 


Associated Press 


A British yachtsman joked yes- 
terday that he ws as truly sailing single- 
handed around the world after he 

carried out emergency surgery on his 
arm in the Southern Ocean. 

Pete Goss, who made headlines at 
Christmas when he rescued a French 
yachtsman from his stricken vessel, 
is in the same solo race from which 
Tony Bullimore was rescued. 

The former Royal Marine, 35, got 
into difficulties earlier thisweek when 
the “muscles around his left elbow 
ruptured rendering his arm unus- 
able. 

Amid fears that the wound could 
become infected, the race doctors 
advised him on Tuesday that the only 
solition was for him to operate on 
himSelf using the basic medical 
equipment in his first-aid box. 

Mr. Goss’s radio went silent in a 
storm a month ago and so instruc- 
tions had to be faxed by the race doc- 
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tor, Jean-Yves Chauve, based thou- 
Mr. 


Goss useda local anaesthetic to freeze 


sands of miles away in France. 


the arearound the wound before cut- 
ting out the hernias with a scalpel. “I 
used a head torch and a mirror 


“It is a strange 
sensation slicing away 


at yourself.” 


—PETE GOSS, BRITISH 
YACTHSMAN 


strapped to my knee to see what I was 
doing. Itisa strange sensation slicing 
away at yourself. We pray no infec- 
tionsetsin,” he saidin a message sent 
by satellite fax to members ofhis sup- 
port team in London. 

“T’'ma true single-handed sailor,” 
he joked. “I’m in really good spirits. 


These pain killers are great. Joking 
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Fax: (212) 772-2718 
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aside, I feel greatapart from myarm.” 

Dr. Thomas Stuttaford writes: Mr. 
Goss was presumably suffering from 
tennis elbow, technically known as 
epicondylitis.’ The standard initial 
treatment is rest, which would be 
impossible‘during a solo yacht race, 
coupled with anti-inflammatory 
drugs. Ifthe pain does not settle down 
quickly, the next stage would be an 
injection of a steroid combined with 
a local anaesthetic into the most ten- 
der spot. This often helps. 

Only asa last resort, even ifliving 
in Harley Street, is surgical treatment 
recommended. Mr. Goss would have 
had to make an incision over the 
outside of the elbow joint, cut down 
to the bone, and strip any of the 
muscle fibers which are inserted into 
the outer knob of the bone at the 
elbow joint away from the bone, and 
then re-stitch the wound. 

Once the wound has healed, the 
pain will disappear, provided there 
is no secondary infection. 


Williams 
Thumbs: 


surgery idea 
Associated Press 


Jayson Williams has reconsidered 
his decision to have probable sea- 
son-ending surgery on his right 
thumb and decided to keep playing 
for the New Jersey Nets. 

The NBA’s second-leading 
rebounder reversed his decision on 
Wednesday, just 24 hours after in- 
forming the team he was worried 
about his future because of the ten- 
don injury. 

“As long as my thumb is attached 
to my hand, I’m going to keep play- 
ing,” Williams said before the Nets’ 
game with Indiana on Thursday 
night. “That’s what I get paid to do. I 
can’t sit on the sidelines. Everyone is 
rushing to get me cut.” 

Williams, averaging 14.8 points 
and 14:9 rebounds, seemed anxious 
to have the surgery on Tuesday, not- 
ing that Dr. Charles MeloneJr., would 
probably do it on Monday. 


e 


Associated Press 


American League MVP Juan 
Gonzalez may be injured more se- 
verely than first suspected, accord- 
ing to the initial results of tests Thurs- 
day. 

Gonzalez got hurt Jan. 28 when he 
slipped on wet artificial turf at San 
Juan’s Hiram Bithorn Stadium while 
playing winter ball in Puerto Rico. 

“They found astrainedligament,” 


Gonzalez said. “I might miss some of 


the early spring training but the im- 
portant thing is that I’m ready to go 
when the regular seasons starts on 
April 1.” 

On Friday, the doctors and 
Gonzalez will decide if he’ll need an 
operation that could sideline him for 
the start of the regular season. 

“The injury is more serious than 
first thought and Juan, and the doc- 
tors will meet tomorrow to explore 
their options,” Rangers spokesman 
John Blake said. 

Despite missing 25 games last sea- 
son, Gonzalez hit .314 with 47 hom- 
ers and 144 RBIs, helping Texas win 
its first division title. Gonzalez hit 
.438 with five homers and nine RBIs 
in the Rangers’ loss to the New York 
Yankees in the first round of the play- 
offs. 

“Tt was a very good year for me, 
and I believe this can be even a better 
one,” Gonzalez said. “I think the team 
will be better, too. We will have even 
a better pitching staff than the one we 
hadlast year. Getting John Wetteland 
as a stopper will make us strong.” 

Wetteland was the World Series 
MVP for the Yankees, then signed 
with Texas as a free agent. Gonzalez 
said the key for him in 1997 will be to 


However; Williams said he 
changed his mind after the swelling 
in his hand went down. He said there 
was no other reason for his decision. 

“It’s mysdecision to play,” Will- 
iams said. “Tf anything happens and 
there is a permanent injury, there’s 
no one to blame but myself.” 

Williams originally hurt histhumb 
against Seattle in December. In games 
since then, he had played in a variety 
of casts or gloves. 
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stay injury free. “No heavy weights 
formeanymore,” Gonzalez said. “I’m 
working with just light weights to 
strengthen my arms.” 

Gonzalez also has been working 
on the mental side of the game. 

“T want to show I can have more 
concentration at bat and be more 
by: ” said ee who struck 

AEM A IO ERIE SE I A NEN OS TEL 


‘T Tie miss some of 
the early spring 
training but the 
important thing is that 
I'm ready to go when 
the regular seasons 


starts on April 1.” 
—JUAN GONZALEZ 


out 82 times last year and onlyhad 45 
walks. “If I can have better numbers, 
I should win MVP again.” 

Gonzalez, a star in his native 
Puerto Rico, doesn’t get many adver- 
tising deals in the continental United 
States. He was happy to see that the 
city of Arlington had decided to put 
his picture on the telephone book. 
“That was nice of them,” said the shy 
Gonzalez, whose only big endorse- 
ment contract is with Reebok. 

“T don’t do many commercials,” 
he said. “I just like being at home 
with my family in Puerto Rico. 

“That’s where I want to be.” 
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surgery 
Associated Press 


Jerod Haase has played since early 
intheseason witha broken right wrist 
and will continue to play for No. 1 
Kansas rather than have surgery that 
would sideline him three months, 
coach Roy Williams said Thursday. 

Haase suffered the injury early in 
the season, but repeated X-rays dur- 
ing the course of the season did not 
reveal the fracture to the scaphoid 
bone in his right wrist. The latest X- 
ray, taken after an overtime victory 
over Nebraska on Saturday, revealed 
the injury. 

Williams said Haase, who has ap- 
peared at post-game interview ses- 
sions with an icebag on the wrist, 
aggravated the injury against Ne- 
braska. 

“Jerod has two choices, to have it 
operated on and be ina cast for three 
months or‘play with it,” Williams 
said. “After getting more doctor’s 
opinions, it looks like now he is go- 
ing to tape it up and play with it. 

“It’s going to be painful for him 
and it has been painful for him. He is 
going to require surgery at the end of 
the season.” 

Williams said Haase, known for 
his stiff defense and blue-collar ef- 
forts at diving to the floor to come up 
for the loose ball, decided to con- 
tinue playing after four doctors were 
consulted. 

It is the third injury to hit the 
Jayhawks, who suffered their first loss 
Tuesday at Missouri after winning 22 
straight. 

Point guard Jacque Vaughn 
missed the first 10 games with torn 
ligaments in his right wrist after tak- 
ing a fallin a preseason pickup ares 





: “‘orod has two Hotes 
to have it operated on 
and be in a cast for 
three months or play 
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Belichek staffs for Parcells? 


associated Press 


While Bill Parcells is in limbo, Bill 
gelichick is busy. He didn’t need any 
consultation Thursday to fill most of 
his— OT will it be Parcells’ — coach- 
ing staff with the New York Jets. 

Parcells can’t serve as a consult- 
int to the team until NFL commis- 
sjoner Paul Tagliabue rules on 
parcels’ agreement with the Jets. 

Tagliabue said in Indianapolis on 
Thursday that he will meet in New 
yorknext week with Parcells, hislaw- 
yers and representatives of both the 
jets and New England Patriots. 

WBZ-TV in Boston, citing a 
source, reported Thursday night that 
Tagliabue likely willapprove Parcells’ 
deal with the Jets. The station also 
reported that the Jets offered the Pa- 
triots second-round draft picks in 
1997 and 1998 to allow Parcells to 
coach in 1997, but Pats owner Robert 
Kraft refused. The Patriots denied 
that such an offer was received, ac- 
cording to WBZ. 

Last week, Tagliabue barred 
Parcells from coaching or any com- 
parable position for anyone but the 
Patriots, whom he led to the Super 
Bowl last month. Parcells resigned as 
New England’s coachlast Friday, then 
agreed to become a consultant with 
the Jets on Tuesday. 

The Patriots, who have sought the 
top overall pick in the April draft as 
compensation for allowing Parcells 
to coach the Jets immediately, ap- 
pealed to Tagliabue to bar Parcells 
from consulting with the Jets. 

Tagliabue also might attempt to 
broker a settlement between the 
teams that would free Parcells to 
coach New York and award com- 
pensation to New England. 

“Tam not waiting around for Bill,” 
Belichick said. “When I took it, [had 
the understanding it was full speed 
ahead and lam making the decisions 
to put the organization in the best 
situation to win in 1997. 

“Tam in charge of the Jets’ opera- 


eb See aes the football 
Ms g , the ruling is what it 
is, and we’re all going forward.” 
While Parcells’ status is in flux, 
Hee eats Long Island, in 
Sebel ine ae ed to Indianapolis 
nbine. In the midst of his 
hectic schedule, the Jets’ interim 
coach — Parcells will take over on 
Feb. 1, 1998, when he is completely 
free from with the Patriots — hired 
SIX assistant coaches, kept three and 
brought ina pro personnel director. 
_ Retained from the Jets staff were 
offensive coordinator Ron Erhardt, 
tight ends coach Pat Hodgson and 
offensive line coach Bill Muir. 
Belichick said their exact assignments 
would be announced next week, al- 
though it seems certain Erhardt will 
continue to run the offense. Erhardt 
did so with the Giants when Parcells 
led them to two Super Bowl titles and 
Belichick coached the defense. 

Added to the staff from New En- 
gland were assistant coaches AlGroh, 
Mike Sweatman, Charlie Weis, 
Maurice Carthon and Romeo 
Crennel. Eric Manginiwas hired away 
from the Baltimore Ravens, who from 
1991-95 as the Cleveland Browns 
were coached by Belichick. 

“T think this is a good blend of 
people, and thatthe relationships that 
come in the coaching staff go a little 
bit beyond the normal ones I have 
seen,” Belichick said. “An example is 
the relationship between Al Groh and 
I. As this story has unfolded, the rela- 
tionship between Bill Parcells and 
myself will change and fluctuate and 
that will probably be true of the rela- 
tionship between myself and Al.” 

Last year, Belichick joined the 
Patriots as assistant head coach-de- 
fense, while Groh remained as de- 
fensive coordinator. Belichick said 
things ran smoothly with two coaches 
in charge of the defense because of 
how well he and Groh get along. 

“It shows how people are able to 
take on different roles and show flex- 
ibility. There is a lot of flexibility and 


compatibility among coaches in this 
program.” 

Scott Pioli was hired as pro per- 
sonnel director. He held a similar 
position with the Ravens. 

Belichick said director of player 
personnel Dick Haley would con- 
tinue to work on the draft. 

“I spent an extensive amount of 
time with him and wasveryimpressed 
with where he is on preparation for 
the draft,” Belichick said. “He and 
his staff will continue to do that.” 


Track takes their mark 


BY AMANDA SCHROEDER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Indoor track team had an ex- 
cellent meet last Saturday at Franklin 
and Marshall. Almost everyone had 
good races, throws or personal best 
times at the meet, raising the teams 
confidence and hopes for their con- 
ference championships and upcom- 





“This was the most 
amazing meet I have 
ever seen in my 
coaching career. 
Everywhere I turned, 
people were just 


dropping time!” 
—COACH JIM GROGAN 


ing meets. Coach Jim Grogan says, 
“This was the most amazing meet I 
have ever seen in my coaching ca- 
reer. Everywhere I turned, people 





March madness is bigger 
gamble than usual 


pril is just around the 

corner, and that means 

that the month of March 

will be knocking on our 

door in less time than 
there is between Wolman fire drills. 
Notonly does Marchbring Baltimore 
a delightful three and a half weeks 
called Spring, but something else 
comes as well. 


Right now I see Wake 
Forest, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and either 
Kentucky or South 
Carolina (Final Four] 


With March comes March Mad- 
ness, the dwindling down of 64 
NCAA men’s basketball teams to an 
elite few in time for the Final Four in 
April. Here are my predictions for 
who’s in, who’s out, who’s hot, and 
who’s not. 

Since only four teams have play- 
ers who make it into Sports 
Illustrated’s section entitled Final 
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SETH JAFFE 
Diary of A 
Mad Fan 


Four people, Iwilllet youknowwho’s 
definitely going. 

Right nowI see Wake Forest, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, and either Kentucky 
or South Carolina. That’s your final 
four right there, even though there’s 
five teams. 

Now here’s the Sleeper teams. 
Sleeper teams are not made up of 
kids from Hells Kitchen, New York 
who were traumatized as little chil- 
dren, rather they are teams that do 
better than expected, sort of like this 
years 1-15 New York Jets team. The 
Sleepers are California, Stanford, 
Virginia, Miami, Iowa, Pacific, Mis- 
sissippi or Mississippi State, and 
Providence College. 

Now this is sort oflike a GRE ana- 
lytical question, because one Missis- 
sippi school cannot do well if the 
other one does. To do so would put 
too much confederacy in the NCAA 
tournament, and that just won’t at- 
tract enough viewers. 

Providence is my other special 
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case because not only do they have 
depth, but they have God and Aus- 
tin. God Shamgod is their star 
pointguard (Notice that I am making 
no God jokes), and Austin Croziere 
is a dynamic power forward who 
learned his game with none other 
than the Mad Fan on the mean street 
playgrounds of Brentwood Unified 





...playing the roles of 
Kimberly, Willis, 
Arnold, and the 
annoying little kid 
with Red hair will be 
UCLA, Arizona, 
Maryland, Clemson... 


Science Magnet Elementary School 
in California. Austin and I saw Of- 
ficer Bird together, so I know he’s 
coming throughin tournamenttime. 

Finally there are the frighteners. 
Too much pressure goes upon their 
shoulders, and they do not perform 
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were just dropping time!” The team 
has a jam packed schedule coming 
up, with a races at Haverford on Sat- 
urday, Towson on Wednesday, and 
Dickinson on Sunday. 

Men sprinters are increasing their 
speed. Pat Racsa ran the 55 m in 7.1 
seconds with Abbas Farhandi follow- 
ing closely in a 7.5. Abbas also raced 
the 200 m in 26.1 and team members 
commented that he has been making 
great strides ofimprovement this sea- 
son. In the 800, there was Jesse 
Watson in a 2:06.1, Eric Edmonds in 
a 2:06.5 and Jeff Matters in a 2:11.1. 

Increasing distance hasn’t slowed 
the distance runners. Bill Muccifori 
came in tenth in the 3000 running a 
9:27.2, with Matt Wisniewski and Ben 
Lentz following closely behind. 
Edmonds led the 1500 ina 4:19, with 
Muccifori and Wisniewski finishing 
well also. The men’s team and the 4 
by 4 tam especially (Eric Edmonds, 
Patrick Rosca, Jesse Watson, and 
Chris Benfer) is very happy with their 
time, which is two seconds faster 
than they’ve ran in the past few years. 
In the field events, John Edwards and 
Deron Charkaudian are throwing 
competitively in the centennial con- 
ference and are looking to do well in 
upcoming meets. 

The women, who are very excited 
with their growth and speed also had 
an excellent meet. Nikiruka 
Emagwail ran a 7.9 in the 55 meter 
dash and came in seventh in the 200 
m running a 29.0. Sue Kanuck also 
placed seventh in the 800, running a 
2:29.6, and Stephanie Galloway rana 
2:44,6. Cathy Kral and Hairston also 
ran fast in the 1500.and the 3000. The 
women’s relays placed well and are 
looking to “do some damage at con- 
ferences”. 

Sue Kanuck comments on how 
fun the meets are, and Joyce Hairston 
says, “We’re awesome.” Cathy Kral 
sums up the teams overall feeling 
with, “ We’renolonger mostly harm- 
less, Now we've moved on to being 
slightly dangerous.” 


up to expectations. This is the Differ- 
ent Strokes crowd. So, playing the 
roles of Kimberly, Willis, Arnold, and 
the annoying little kid with Red hair 
will be UCLA, Arizona, Maryland, 
Clemson, Michigan, Cincinnati, 
Xavier, Iowa State, and Colorado, the 
school where the beer flows like wine. 

These schools falter quickly, but 
their fans stay bitter for a long time, 
cause that’s what good fans do. Only 
one school is left out, and that’s the 
University of Connecticut. They fit 
into none of the categories above, 
however I see them pulling together 
in time to win respectability by win- 
ning the NIT tournament (the less 
big dance if you will, sort oflike com- 
paring Roger Rabbit to the Running 
Man.) 

Take this to the bank, because 
outside of the sports shows, newspa- 
pers, and call-in shows, this is where 
the expert information is. See you in 
April, just in time to call the Univer- 
sity of Kansas National Champions. 
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Integration is bad 
Segregation is good in interleague play 


BY ADAM GLASER 
News-Letter Staff 


Beginning this season, Major 
League Baseball is putting an end to 
the separation that had existed be- 
tween the American and National 
Leagues. This heinous creation 
known as “interleague play” is a 
mockery of what this writer holds 
most sacred. 

Growing up in New York, always 
dreamed of the subway series, when 
the Bronx Bombers left the House 
that Ruth built to travel to Flushing 
to infiltrate Shea Stadium. Next year, 
this infiltration will occur, but not as 
I had anticipated it. 

The Yankees and Mets playing at 
Shea Stadium should signal joy and 
jubilation for New York sports fans 
throughout the state. Yankee and Met 
fans alike should have reason to tune 
into the Fall Classic that is the World 
Series as they root on one of the two 
combatants. 

The whole idea of the two teams 
playing in a regular season affair 
seems ludicrous tome. Iam not ready 
for this change and neither is profes- 
sional baseball. Let’s just say for ar- 
guments sake that interleague play is 
a good idea, the current status ofbase- 
ball should not allow it, because cer- 
tain changes must first occur. 

To facilitate interleague play, I 
believe that the two leagues should 
become more standardized. I am a 
supporter of the American League 
and I support the AL come All Star 
Weekend. However, I have no spe- 
cial allegiance to the designated hit- 
ter. In fact, I believe it allows has- 
beens who shouldhave retired to take 
the roster spots of up and coming 
players who must wait in the wings. 
Nevertheless, lambasting the DH is 
not the purpose of this article. 

I, personally think that the DH 
must go if interleague play is to stay, 
but this is not of significance. Re- 
gardless of the designated hitter de- 
cision (should it stay or should it go), 
I believe that a consensus on this is- 
sue must be reached: either ALL the 
pitchers hit in both leagues or NONE 
of the pitchers hit. It makes no differ- 
ence to me, but make it consistent. 

Speaking of consistency, have you 
ever watched the World Series and 
wondered why that pitch that was a 
ball two days ago became astrike two 
days later? I know what youare think- 
ing, that umpires are people too and 
as such they are human and make 
mistakes, but that’s not what I’m talk- 
ing about. The National League and 
the American League have different 
strike zones and this fact is well docu- 
mented and becomes apparent come 
playoff time. 

To deal with this discrepancy, the 
powers that be have decreed that 
American League umpires should 
work AL parks and National League 
umpires should remain on their 
home turf (NL parks). Now, why 
should this be? Why not one strike 
zone once and for all. In fact, 
interleague play or no interleague 
play, I think that the size of the strike 
zone should be standard. I under- 
stand how home field advantage 
works, but it seems to me that home 
umpire advantage loads the deck a 
little too much in favor of the home 
team. 

Now, in order to load the deck, 
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and yourself yd 
joy. We are a chi 


many of baseball’s top teams have 
been spending a pretty penny to buy, 
their way to the top. Case in point,” 
last year’s World Series featured the : , 
Yankees and the Braves. It did NOT 
feature the Milwaukee Brewers 
against the San Diego Padres. Small. . 
market clubs just cannot compete, ; 
because they can’t afford to keep the.” 
talent they have in the era I like to. 
refer to as the “Cost Reliant Athlete 
Period”. This era does not appear to _ 
be ending anytime soon as athletes, 
salaries get ever larger with the sign- | id 
ing of each successive superstar con- ; 1 
tract. However, my chief concern ig ~ 
not the soaking of the owners, but of _ ; 
the loyal fans. ar 
As a New York sports fan, I see 
how difficult Islander-Rangers tick-_ », 
ets are to come by at Madison Square 
Garden. However, these games are ~~ 
DIVISIONAL and have much more, 
direct playoff implications. I see the 
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Small market clubs 
just cannot compete, 
because they can't : 


afford to keep the ; 
talent they have in the 
era I like to refer to as ; 
the “Cost Reliant 


Athlete Period”. i 





prospect of a Mets-Yankees game as. ; 
having little more significancethana »! 
Jet-Giant pre-season game, but not ») 
through the eyes of my wallet. ; 

I arise from the ability to finally {: 
see a Yankees-Mets game alone «. 
should make any scalpers eyes light *, 
up. Thatis unless Major League Base- { 
ball is really, really stupid and sched- |: 
ules this game for say.... a Tuesday : 
night. But come on, in the Age of 
Marketing, do you think anyone { 
would really be that stupid? 3 

Now, the inevitable rise in ticket +! 













the Series, but $500 a ticket is a lit 
bittoomuch money forany one bas 
ball game. Yet, I would and did con: 
sider it. Now, I refuse to pay more® 
money than usual to seeacheapened 4) 
version of what should be an incred#ig 
ible, marquee match-up. : 

There is no history behind a Yan 
kees-Mets match-up. Personally, ('@& 


At least there is a rivalry there and 
wouldhave playoffimplications. T. ne: 
Yanks and Mets should be allowed t@ 
meet, but they should be allowed tans. 
do so on their own terms, as it wa 
meant to be, in the World Series. Ne 
asa result of some marketing sche 
to soak the fans. Se 

Now, interleague baseball is heres: 
and I know that, but there is still tim@#x)s 
toalleviate this egregious error. Footsez+ 
ball was not too proud to scrap in®%, 
stant replay, baseball should dumpi! 
interleague play before it makes as! 
mockery of the sport. aaa! 


Resa ae sss 


love your baby 
iving it life, hope, and 
diess couple longing to 


become loving parents through private 
adoption. Together we can turn each 
other's sorrow into joy, and share 
ideas for your and your baby's 49 


bright future. 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday * Men’s Basketball vs. Haverford 8pm 
Wo. Basketball vs.Dickinson 6pm 

Sunday * Men’s Fencing 12pm 

Wednesday » Men‘s Basketball vs. Gettysburg 8pm 


February 7, 1997 


SNAPSHOT 


Athlete of the Week A11 
Squash A11 

Short Hops A11 
Swimming A11 

Track A12 

Interleague Play A12 





Blue Jays state their Case, drive all over Fords 


BY LEON MARATCHI 
News-Letter Staff 


The Johns Hopkins Women’s Bas- 
ketball team continued their winning 
ways last week with two road wins 
against Haverford, 86-53, and Case 
Western Reserve, 77-62. The Lady 
Jays are 16-3, 9-0 in the Centennial 
Conference and 5-3 in the UAA. 

With five games remaining, 
Hopkins is poised for their stretch 
ruin to the NCAA division III cham- 
pionship. After being denied two 
straight years, Hopkins is bringing it 
together at the right time to bring 
home the ring. 

The Jays traveled to Haverford on 
Saturday minus starting forward Jen 
Deaderick who was out with an ankle 
injury. Joy Vaccaro filled in for the 
Sophomore leader and Hopkins 
didn’t miss a beat. 

“Joy has taken very well to the 
starting role. She isa completely com- 
posed player. You never have to 
worry about Joy making a stupid 
mistake on the court,” said junior 
Julie Anderson. 

‘Haverford is a consistently weak 

opponent. In the last two years, they 
are a combined 14-33. 
-»Even though Haverford is a 
weaker opponent, Hopkins needs to 
win their conference road games to 
keep their undefeated streak alive and 
earn a spot in the NCAA division III 
tournament. 

Itis the games against sub-par op- 
ponents which the team has a hard 
time getting up for that can trip them 
up on their way down the final stretch 
of the season. Regardless of 
Haverford’s futility, the Jay’s victory 
was still crucial. 


Anderson, the team’s leading 
scorer, upped her team high with 21 
points against Haverford. The game 
was never in doubt. From the open- 
ing tip, Hopkins took control- 
worked their inside outside game- 
and pushed it at Haverford. Led by 
junior sensations Arnold and Ander- 
son, Hopkins has one of the deadliest 
inside outside games in the country. 

The two have played together 
since coming to Hopkins, they are a 
SRI iE See yee Se ts aa 


Joy has taken very well 
to the starting 

role... You never have 
to worry about Joy 
making a stupid 


mistake on the court. 
—JULIE ANDERSON 


natural pair onand offthe court. The 
two co-captains are dedicated play- 
ers and this obviously has left an im- 
pression on the rest of the young 
team. 

Hopkins packed their bags on 
Sunday and traveled to Cleveland to 
take on UAA rival Case Western Re- 
serve Monday night. 

“We really came together against 
Case Western. We played good team 
defense. Our help defense was really 
good. We've been getting a more bal- 
anced attack, especially from 
Marjahna Segers which has helped 
us out,” said junior Angie Arnold. 


Segers definitely helped out 
against Case Western. She had a 
double-double (12 points and 11 re- 
bounds). Anderson also added a 
double-double. Anderson was three 
points off her season’s best output- 
23 points and 11 rebounds. Arnold 
got into the mix against Case West- 
ernas well. She tied for the team high 
with 23 points and added 7 assists. 

Despite the offensive fireworks, 
Hopkins put Case Western away with 
their dominating defense. They held 
them to 34.9% shooting in the game. 
25.0% in the second half. Hopkins 
contested every shot. On the night 
they registered 5 blocks as a team. 

Ten minutes in, Hopkins opened 
up a 16 point lead, 24-8, off Arnold’s 
second three of the evening. Case 
Western tried to make a game of it, 
and cut the Hopkins’ lead to eight, 
but trailed by 11 at the half, 43-32. 

In the second half, all the starters 
got into the mix. They opened up a20 
point lead with less than five minutes 
remaining and closed out Case West- 
ern 77-62. Hopkins starters 
shot100% from the line. All year long 
the free throw stripe has been gener- 
ous to Hopkins. It is no secret with 
powerful inside players Anderson 
and Segers that Hopkins is going to 
get their cracks at the line. 

- Itis the championship teams who 
knock down their free throws. Most 
of their success from the line is due to 
their mental preparation. This is the 
most poised Hopkins team in years. 

“Case Western was one of the best 
games we playedall year. On the road 
you don’t get a lot of calls. But we 
didn’t let that bother us. We worked 
well as a team,” added Anderson. 

Hopkins plays at home against 





Blue Jays slam dunk Diplomats 


BY GAVIN LOUGHLIN 
News-Letter Staff 


The men’s basketball team de- 
feated Franklin & Marshall, their arch 
rival, last Saturday at the Newton H. 
White Center 76-63, putting them in 
a great position to win the Centen- 
nial title. 
. “Obviouslyit (the F&M game) was 
atremendouswin for us,” junior Evan 
Ellis said. “Considering that we 
haven’t beaten them at home in 13 
-years. It was just a great win in terms 
of getting back at them.” 

.. TheJays started the game out with 
aflurry, jumping to an earlylead over 
the Diplomats. Seniors Matt Gorman 
and Ryan “Pistol” Peterson sparked 
the charge, with Gorman using his 
strength inside and Peterson slash- 
ing to the basket. Both players fin- 
ished the game with fifteen points. 
». In the first half, Gorman electri- 
fied the fans by capitalizing on a steal 
with a dunk, his first of the year. It 
jwas an impressive display for a man 
‘6-4 240 pounds, buthe did take three 
giant steps before he scored, a viola- 
‘tion that the referee appeared too 
antimidated to call. 

+. Gorman, who adamantly denies 
the walking violation, has been on a 


‘tear oflate. In fact, he was named one’ 


‘of the Athletes of the Month for Janu- 
‘ary in the University Reporter (UR), 
‘and is recognized by the Newsletter 
ds the Athlete of the week in this is- 
‘sue. He is averaging 15.4 points anda 
ntennial leading 10.5 rebounds per 
game. | asked him about the key to 
this success: “Scoring is secondary to 
‘py game. I really look to rebound 
‘more than anything. Defensively, I 
just look to go get the ball. I don’t 
jwaste time boxing out.” So much for 
‘fundamentals. 
. Against F&M, Hopkins also got a 
“big contribution from Matt Geschke, 
‘who came into the game and pro- 
‘vided instant offense with an assort- 
‘ment of drives to the basket. Geschke, 
a sophomore, who started many 
‘games for the Jays last year, has been 
-coming off the bench this season. It’s 
z role that he has adjusted to, “I’ve 
felt that my contributions have been 
adequate, especially the last four 
games.” 
_. The Jays dominated the boards as 
ateam against F&M, earning a 47-13 
‘advantage. Gorman believes that the 
rebound margin correlates to the 
team’s success: “The games we con- 
trolled the backboard, we won. In the 
Western Game, we were out 
pounded by ten, whereas against 
'&M we out rebounded them by 
_about 25. 
" Following the F&M game, Hop- 
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JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Senior forward Ryan Peterson unleashes a trey from the corner. 


kins went on the road to face Case 
Western. The team posed all sorts of 
problems for the Jays. Offensively, 
they scored on a combination of 
guard penetration and jump shoot- 
ing, Defensively, they pressured 
Hopkins and forced 17 turnovers in 
the first half. After establishing an 
early 21-9, Case Western coasted to 
victory, never seriously threatened 
by the Jays. The loss lowered Hop- 
kins’ record to 13-5. 

Roehrig summed up the game: 
“They pressed more aggressively 
than any of the other teams we have 
played so far. We were in a fog, I 
don’t know why. I think that they 
played two or three times above their 
levelandwe played two or three times 
below our level.” 

C 


If the game had one bright spot, it 
was the play of the bench in the wan- 
ing minutes, “The last 15 minutes 
the freshmen played really well, es- 
pecially Jake Stroman, who has con- 
tinued toimprove over the last couple 
of weeks. The two big guys, Pahys 
and Olsonalso played well,” Geschke 
said. Stroman, on the Junior Varsity 
team earlier in the season, totaled 11 
points. 

Hopkins is in the home stretch of 
its season with six games remaining. 
Upcoming home games are against 
Haverford on the eighth and 
Gettysburg on the twelfth. The 
Gettysburg game will also be Senior 
night, when the Jays will give praise 
to veterans Matt Gorman, Ryan “Pis- 
tol” Peterson and Wes Unseld. 


STANDINGS 


Conf. Overall 

W-L W-L 
EAST DIVISION 
Ursinus 8-1 12-5 
Muhlenberg 6-2 9-6 
Washington 5-5 9-9 
Swarthmore 3-6 6-10 
Haverford 1-8 4-14 
Bryn Mawr 1-9 4-14 
WEST DIVISION 
Johns Hopkins 9-0 16-3 
FaM 6-4 12-6 
Gettysburg 6-4 9-9 
W. Maryland 5-5 12-6 
Dickinson 1-7 3-14 


conference rival Dickinson tomor- 
row. “They are not as strong as they 
were last year. They lost some key 
starters. We are going ina little con- 
fident. We are going to play our 
game,” said Anderson. 

In their last five games this season, 
Hopkins has five conference games: a 
home and home against Dickinson, 
Gettysburg on the road, and two home 
games against Franklins and Marshall, 
and Western Maryland. All five are 
going to be gunning to knock Hopkins 
offand finish the season ona high note. 
Hopkins needs to remain focused and 
take these final games in stride. 

Tip off against Dickinson is at 6:00 
p.m. on February 8, 1997 on the hard- 
wood at Homewood. 


ecall the children’s game 

“King of the Hill”? Jour 

ney back into the depths 

of your memory to those 

ays when recess was 

better than a paycheck and the most 

popular person you knew could flip 

his eyelids inside out. In “King of the 

Hill”, participants would take turns 

trying to occupy the space on top ofa 

hill or mound. While one person oc- 

cupied the space, others would try to 

physically push or pull them from 

their position of advantage. The per- 

son on top of the hill usually had the 

upper hand given the additional le- 

verage his or her altitude provided, 

thus “dethroning” the king was a bit 
of a challenge. 

This situation is similar to that 
seen in college basketball. Every year 
there are a group of teams, ranked in 
the top 25, which sit atop their thrones 
and push over any comers. This year, 
however, is decidedly different. In- 
stead of deflecting would be chal- 
lengers back to the bottom of the 
heap, the teams in the top 25 have 
been giving way in surprising num- 
bers. The traditional powers no 
longer own the top rankings, giving 
way to an unprecedented number of 
previously unheralded teams find- 
ing their way on the magical list. 

Included among this company is 
surely Colorado, relatively unknown 
until a week ago. But don’t forget 
Clemson, whose admittedly unsexy 
style ofteam balance got them ranked 
as highas third until vicious action in 


Men’s hockey is fire on ice 


BY ABEL KAHN 
News-Letter Staff 


There won't be any blue blurbs 
highlighting the puck nor will there 
be any red comet tails streaking 
across the ice when the puck is shot. 
This ice hockey game will not be 
broadcast by FOX, however, there 
will be guaranteed excitement and 
gore as the Johns Hopkins Ice 
Hockey team takes on rival 
Georgetown this Thursday night. 
The Johins Hopkins Ice Hockey team 
islooking to participate in its twelfth 
consecutive season of playoffhockey 
and will attempt to match its run to 
the finals that it achieved in 1993- 
1994, This year’s team boasts strong 
senior leadership and scoring with 
lots of talented underclassmen fill- 
ing out the ranks. The Hopkins Ice 
Hockey team has recently. defeated 
area Mason-Dixon League teams 
such as Navy, Catholic University, 
George Washington University, and 
the hated Charles Street rival, Loyola 
College. 

The Loyola College game pro- 
vided the usual standard of adven- 
ture that is expected at every Hop- 
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ERICA DUN/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Angie Arnold shoots a jumper, while Julie Anderson anticipates a rebound. 
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the ACC cut them down to size. I 
mean for crying out loud, Rhode Is- 
land, previously known as a place to 
get gas before reaching Boston, iseven 
dominating the A-10. Likewise, 
Maryland sat atop the ACC and was 
ranked seventh in the nation despite 
the notorious preseason previews 
which placed them eighth in their con- 
ference. And even Ole Miss found 
their way into the top 25 for the first 
time, at least for a week. Indeed it’s 
almost as if teams are giving up their 
top rankings with immediate losses 
just so that everyone can get the 
chance to feel whatit’s like to bein the 
top 25. Last Monday, three teams in 
the top 25 lost on the same day. 

Ifthereis any conference thatis typi- 
cal of this year, it is the Big Ten. Con- 
ventional thoughtsaid that coming into 
the season, Michigan, Indiana, and 
lowa State would vie for the conference 
title. However,ameremonthawayfrom 
the Big Dance, it is Minnesota which 
sits atop the standings. Indiana, losers 
of five conference games, remains 
ranked almost entirely due to reputa- 
tion, and may not win the conference 
once in a given five year stretch for the 
first time in coach Bob Knight’s career. 
Michigan has also consistently under- 
achieved, likely duetotheirlack ofdepth 
resulting from last year’s flight of five 
players. 


kins Ice Hockey game: hard hits, 
goals, lots of cheap shots, suspen- 
sions, and of course a ten man brawl 
at the conclusion of the game. In- 
cluded in the tense atmosphere of 
the Loyola game was a raucous 
crowd that persistently taunted the 
Hopkins players. However, the 
Hopkins players avenged them- 
selves by scoring four straight goals 
en route to victory and silenced the 
Loyola crowd. To cap off the four 
unanswered Hopkins goals, one 
Hopkins scorer thought it might be 
entertaining to use his hockey stick 
as a phallic symbol while using it to 
masturbate towards the Loyola 
crowd. The very next game, in a 3-3 
tie versus University of Maryland 
Baltimore County, the same Hop- 
kins player felt thatthe Hopkins fans 
mightlike something to cheer about 
so he dropped his drawers and 
mooned the game’s on ice officials. 
Much to the entertainment of the 
crowd, the mooning Hopkins player 
was escorted to the locker room 
amidst a standing ovation. It’s re- 
ally everything that you'd want in a 
hockey game . . . loud fans, fights, 
suspensions, goals, and moonings! 


King of the hill, seed then reseed 


In other conferences, who has been 
succeeding is only half as intriguing as 
who. is not. What a difference a year 
makes. In the Atlantic-10, ‘Final Four 
and championship contender Massa- 
chusetts, without can-do-everything- 
except-turn-water-into-wine player 
Marcus Camby and Pat Riley imper- 
sonator coach John Calipari, is strug- 
gling not only to stay above .500 but 
merely to stay healthy. In the Big East, 
another Final Four team and last year’s 
Championship runner-up Syracuse, is 
bafflingly bad. And UCLA, suppos- 
edly a team graced with multiple first 
round picks, went from stunned upset 
victims last year to talented slacker un- 
derachievers this year. Here’satip guys: 
keep your eye on the hoop, not the 
women and beaches. And a year after 
their successful season in 1996, 
Georgetown this season is still looking 
for The Answer (or Alvin Iversontohis 
non-corporate sponsors), Here’sahint 
Coach Thompson: head north on 95 
until you see signs for Wilmington/ 
PHILADELPHIA, he’s playing with 
this club called the 76ers. 

There have been many critics of the 
mass flight of underclassmen last year, 
but perhaps what no one expected was 
that their departure left many traditional 
powersoutofcontention. Inturn, thishas 
createdanincredibleparityincollegebas- 
ketball, unlike any that has been seen for 
years. This has made the game not only 
more unpredictable, but also more excit- 
ingandinteresting. Unfortunatelyforbet- 
tors, it will also make life more difficult 
come March. 


The Hopkins Ice Hockey team is 
enjoying a successful season in the 
standings (and in the number of game 
suspensions it has endured). Hop- 
kins is surging for another playoff 
birth and is expected to have a fero- 
cious game this upcoming Thursday 
at 10:10 pm at the Mt. Pleasant Ice 
Arena versus rival Georgetown. 
Georgetown and Hopkins will be 
battling for supremacy of the Ma- 
son-Dixon League and for home ice 
advantage throughout the playoffs. 
The game will be fast, thrilling, and 
event filled. If you like a great action 
packed evening then don’t miss out! 

Directions to Mt. Pleasant Ice 
Arena: 1) take Charles St. north until 
Northern Parkway 2) make a right 
onto Northern Parkway 3) continue 
on Northern Parkway for a total of 
approximately six minutes 4) land- 
marks: you will pass York Rd and 
Chili’s on the right; youwill pass Loch 
Raven Blvd. and an Exxon station on 
the left 5) after the Exxon station 
make a left at the 2nd traffic light, 
signs will have appeared on the left 
median to Mt. Pleasant Arena 6) Mt. 
Pleasant Arena is located on the far 
left corner of Northern Parkway af- 
ter the Exxon station 
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The B Section 


Features, Arts & Entertainment, and more! + February 7, 1997 


A Weekly Summary of 
Whats Inside Section B 


Focus 


Stogies, baby! If you haven't heard it (or 
smelledit), cigars are back ina big 
way. Men and women alike are joining 
the trend; buying the specialty smokes 
and hanging out at the specialty bars. For 
more information, we're focusing it on 
page B2. 


Features 


Getting out of the rain and smog for a se- 
mester sounds just great. Ever thought of 
studying in Morocco— or Tibet? Hopkins 
students have done it, and you can too. 
Find out about there experiences in the 
Features section. 


Arts 


We like groups off of small-name record 
labels— groups with a punk rock pop 
sound and quirky lyrics to boot. At least 
someone down here at the News-Letter 
likes that sort of stuff, and he reviewed 
the Nerf Herders. 


Cartoons 


I KNOW. LLUIKE TO 





Salt on pancakes? Mushrooms on kasha? 
Which sounds more appetizing? You de- 
cide. But the recipe for one is in this 
week’s column. 


Calendar 


If you can’t make it to New Orleans, come 
celebrate Fat Tuesday at the Inner 
Harbor Ice Rink where you can dress 

funky and skate too. Or chose your own 
week's adventures in the Calendar 








BY JOSH GREENBERG 
News-Letter Staff 


Everyone’s heard of The Johns 
Hopkins University. The Johns 
Hopkins Medical School is known 
worldwide. There’s even a Hopkins 
Street down near the Inner Harbor. 

But I'll bet you’ve never heard of 
the Johns Hopkins Glacier. 

No, Zanvyl Krieger didn’t go on 
areally big spending spree. For over 
a hundred years there’s been a big 
chunk of ice in Alaska named after 
our University, and its story in- 
volves geologic processes and some 
really good timing. 

In a sense it all began in 1879, 
when famed naturalist John Muir 
headed north to Alaska’s Icy Strait 
to confirm some new theories about 
the formation of continental gla- 
ciers and wound up discovering a 
body of water which he dubbed 
“Glacier Bay.” 

The name is ironic, since a mere 
century earlier the bay was actually 
covered by one huge glacier. Like 
rivers, glaciers are fed by precipita- 
tion on the upper slopes of moun- 
tains. When, thanks to a cold cli- 
mate, more snow falls than is able 
to melt, the surplus sits on the 
slopes, slowly changing from snow- 
flakes to granular snow. 

Soon, this granular snow (which 
looks like little pellets of ice) col- 
lapses under its own weight, com- 
pressing into a solid mass of ice so 
dense that it is actually blue (thanks 
to the distortion of light passing 
through the ultra-dense material) 
and moves downhill at a rate of up 
to 7 feet per day. 

The Little Ice Age (which began 
some 4,000 years ago) had by its 
peak in 1794 covered the Glacier 
Bay area with a wall of ice more 
than 4,000 feet thick and up to 20 
miles wide. However, by 1879 the 
ice had retreated some 48 miles, 
revealing a pristine bay with an as- 
tounding number of glaciers. 

Then, in 1890, a young geologist 
named Harry Fielding Reid spent 
the summer surveying Glacier Bay. 
In the ten years since Muir had dis- 
covered the Bay, the rate of glacier 
formation up in the mountains had 
dropped off. Losing mass, the gla- 
ciers pulled back even farther, un- 
covering an inlet with an entirely 
new set of glaciers. 

Reid happened to be the first 
person on the scene after the new 
landmarks were revealed, and he 
immediately named the most im- 
pressive of these after his alma 
mater, where he’d earned both a 
bachelor’s degree and a Ph.D. in 
physics (ironically, Reid had deliv- 
ereda lecture to the Johns Hopkins 
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The lovely Johns Hopkins Inlet, at the end of which lies the Johns Hopkins Glacier, along with some mountains (not affiliated with Johns Hopkins) 


“Traveller’s Club” on glaciology 
just weeks before his discovery). 
The Johns Hopkins Glacier was a 
magnificent sight - in Reid’s words: 


“The Head of the inlet receives 
two large glaciers, the Johns Hopkins 
and the Great Pacific, which enter 
from the southwest and northwest, 
respectively. Their ends are sepa- 
rated from each other by a moun- 
tain mass some 5,000 feet high, 
whose typography I was unable to 
work out. A rocky knoll, halfisland, 
half numatak, divides the end of the 
Grand Pacific into two parts, from 
both of which ice breaks off; but the 
western end is by far the more im- 
portant. The calving of the bergs 
from this and from the Johns 
Hopkins glacier opposite is continu- 
ous, keeping the inlet well covered 
with floating ice and the air pulsat- 
ing with the thunder of the falls.” 


This tumult was the natural re- 





DOUGLAS HOUSMAN/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Senior Francis Celis keeps his wits about him, watching over senior Seth Jaffe who believes he’s 


lifting a 100 pound weight. On Tuesday, 
about a dozen students do some pretty strange things- 


hypnotist Tom DeLuca visited Shriver Hall and made 
with a snap of his fingers or a stomp of his 


foot. One student lost the ability to pronoounce his own name,while two others tried to hide 
haneehes on believing their pants were unzipped. “I had no idea what was going on. Basically, 
heard the whole thing from friends” said one participant, sophomore Craig Zapetis, who doesn’t 
remember leaping around in the form of a New York City ballet dancer. “Next year I’d just like to 


watch the show.” 


sult of the a simple mixture of ice 
and warmer water. In the case of 
the Johns Hopkins and the other 
tidewater glaciers of Glacier Bay, 
the slow-moving river of ice flows 
into the water, where (relatively) 
warm currents cause chunks of ice 
to fall off of the glacier’s face into 
the water below in an awe-inspir- 
ing process called “calving.” Really 
big chunks (better known as ice- 
bergs) can drift around for up toa 
week, providing temporary perches 
for bald eagles, cormorants and 
gulls while getting in the way of 
passing cruise ships. 

Speaking of which, calving seems 
to be a bit of a problem with the 
Johns Hopkins Glacier even today. 
The icy namesake of our school is 
(appropriately) under alot ofstress. 
Within forty years after its naming 
it had shrunk several miles inland, 
leaving behind the Johns Hopkins 
Inlet and a handful of other new 
glaciers (one of which was named 


Jamiroquai 
grooves D.C. 


Brit group seeks 
larger US. crowd 


BY RAJ “BUBBA” SHAH AND 
BRENDAN FEEHAN 
News-Letter Staff 


We're writing this review mainly 
because everyone else who went to 
the show was too stoned to remem- 
ber. Also, we figure we owe it to the 
band for sending free tix— even if we 
didn’t get to go backstage and meet 
Jay. 

For you heathens, Jay Kay. is the 
frontman for Jamiroquai, possibly 
the best band that ever came out of 
the UK. OK, that’s a stretch, but they 
really are pretty damn good. Though 
this description is overused and un- 
original, it’s fairly accurate: 
Jamiroquai is like Stevie Wonder 
meets Bootsy Collins meets acid jazz 
meets a guy with a didgeridoo meets 
Joe’s mom (but who hasn’t?). 

Whatever you want to call it, in 
the UK, across continental Europe, 
and in Australia, they’re top-ten 
popular, Here, though, they’ve only 
gotasmall cult following. They aren't 
a brand-spanking new band, how- 
ever, and their polish from years of 
touring made Sunday’s show at the 
Capitol Ballroom in D.C. all the more 
exciting. 

Theband apparently realizes their 
mysterious absence from the U.S. 
charts, and the current tour in sup- 
port oftheir third studio album, Trav- 
elling Without Moving,’ is suppos- 
edly designed to snare a larger 
American audience. Strangely, the 

continued on B6 


Gilman after the University’s first 
president). It’s the most active gla- 
cier in the area, calving so much 
that any ships in the inlet have to 
stay more than 2 miles away from 





renowned professors. His elastic re- 
bound theory explaining earth- 
quake waves established him as the 
first American geophysicist, while 
his theory of the seismograph of- 
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Need a Smoke? 


Faders offers the finest for the aficionado 


BY DIMITRI VARMAZIS 
News-Letter Staff 


From movies to magazines, cigars 
are everywhere. A favorite of new- 
iage “Young Fogies” and a recurring 
sight in David Letterman’s mouth, 


‘eigars have recently enjoyed a resur- 


-gence of popularity on the American 
cultural scene. Valued for their mel- 
jlow taste and their ability to enhance 
a fireside poker game with the guys, 


* stogies have once again become the 


‘smoke of choice for many people of 
varied age and demographic groups. 

But why the upswing in popular- 
‘ity? What makes a good cigar, and 
cwhy does it give so many people so 
‘much enjoyment? Perhaps no one in 
rthe metropolitan area is better suited 
to answer that question than the man- 


‘wager of Fader’s Tobacco Nest on East 


‘Baltimore Street. However, even he 


found it hard to describe which is the 


“Dest” cigar. “There are/so many ci- 


‘ 
j 


t 


‘gars atso many prices,” he explained. 
rHowever, he was generally able to 
sgive examples of higher quality sto- 
‘gies at various price levels. In the 


eymoderate price range, for those cigar 


¢ 


vaficionados who don’t want to dig 
«too deep into the wallet, Upmann, 


Monte Cristo and Davidoff cigars are 


regarded favorably. The most expen- 


>» sive cigar, the Macanudo XX, can 


cost as much as $25.00. 


tno) When asked what determines 


¥ 
¢ 


-whether a cigar is good or merely 
«average, Fader’s manager explained 
that a lot hinge on the aging process. 
It all depends on how the cigar ma- 
tures,” he elucidated. “It’s like fine 
-scotch.” The better aged cigars are 
enjoyable and smooth, he continued. 
Of course, the type of the world’s 
“most famous cigar, the Cuban, inevi- 
‘tably arose during the conversation. 


fon 
SG 
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Surprisingly, the manager explained, 
the Cuban’s excellent reputation is 
undeserved, or at least overrated. “I 
guess they have appeal because 
they’re illegal. But people who 
smuggle them in are usually disap- 
pointed and feel suckered,” he ex- 
plained. “Actually, the Cuban’s repu- 
tation is misplaced. They are notaged 
as well as the better quality Domini- 
can cigar.” 

When asked about the apparent 
increase in cigars’ popularity, Fader’s 
manager responded that cigars pos- 
sess a certain mystique that is hard to 
explain. “They ve been aroundalong 
time. Columbus even saw Indians 
smoking a version of them when he 
first arrived in America.” As for that 
cigar mystique, he reasoned that ci- 
gars are popular simply because they 
are enjoyable and fun. “You don’t 
inhale a cigar, you taste it. Usually 
you don’t even smoke. that: many; 
maybe three to six. a week; The:cigar 
is meant to be enjoyed with some 
friends after a good meal.” He sur- 
mised that cigars are more a treat to 
smoker than the less sophisticated 
cigarette, which is more a fix for a 
nicotine craving than anything else. 
Perhaps, he reasoned, people have 
begun to see that. But Fader’s man- 
ager was quick to point out that 
though cigars are more popular than 
ever, they have no means just 
emerged from obscurity. “Cigars 
have been around for a long time.” 

Finally, when posed the question 
of which is the best all-around cigar, 
he commented that that is strictly 
subjective, and each cigar lover must 
discover that for himself; it’s a purely 
individual experience. “You maylike 
black olives, but I don’t. It’s the same 
with cigars. Discover the best one for 


» 


you. 


TOP TEN REASONS TO SMOKE 


10 - Your health insurance payments don’t just go down 


the drain 


9 - Nobody will expect you to do any heavy lifting 

8 - Free exercise equipment from Marlboro 

7 - People will gladly give you your space 

6 - Get half a dozen extra breaks at work 

5 - Everyone dies...why postpone the inevitable? 

4- It gives you an edge when Julie Kavner decides to leave 
the Simpsons and they look for a replacement 

3 - Helps cover up the smell of booze on your breath 

2 - Cigar burns give clothes that trendy “distressed” look 


And the number one reason to smoke... 
1 - Jack Kerouac smoked cigarettes. 
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BY DOUGLAS STEINKE 
News-Letter Staff 


Over the past ten years or so, the 
cigar has been making a comeback. 
Famous politicians, actors and ac- 
tresses, models, and journalists can 
be seen smoking their favorite sto- 
gies in the office or at the end of a 
long day. Smoking has been offi- 
cially banned at many offices and 
restaurants, but the ardent cigar buff 
can always find a safe haven in the 
cigar bars common in large cities or 
in the secret humidors that are said 
to exist in prestigious corporate 
buildings. Washingtonites can even 
buy their cigars from pilot-project 
vending machines. Only carrying 
$100 bills today? Don’t worry. The 
machines accept them, too. 

As with any tobacco product, 
there are health risks associated with 
cigar smoking. In 1985, Cuba, home 
of the world’s finest cigars, launched 
a no-smoking campaign. Cuban 
President Fidel Castro even gave up 
his trademark Cohiba Esplendidos 
to send a message to his people. But 
for every Babe Ruth (who died of 
cancer of the throat after smoking 
several cigars per day) there isa cen- 
tenarian like George Burns, whose 
legendary cigar smoking and com- 
edy go hand in hand. 

Burns preferred domestic cigars 
like E] Producto because they stayed 
lit during his shows. Babe Ruth, who 
was born in Baltimore before he be- 
came the Sultan of Swat for the New 
York Yankees, preferred the biggest 
cigars and twice went to Cuba to 
bring back Havanas. There was even 
a Babe Ruth cigar featuring his pic- 
ture on the band. 

The list of celebrity cigar smok- 
ers is impressively long world leader 
Winston Churchill, author Mark 
Twain, gangster Al Capone, psycho- 
analyst Sigmund Freud, actors Tom 
Selleck, Danny Devito, Jack 
Nicholson, andcomedians Groucho 
Marx, Bill Cosby, and David 
Letterman (to name a few) have all - 
beén known to smoke cigars. 


BY VISHAL J. AMIN 
News-Letter Staff 


Cigars, according to Gene Hack- 
man in ‘Crimson Tide’, are more ex- 
pensive than drugs. Not to fear: ci- 
gars are available everywhere. There 
are different cigars for different wal- 
lets too. For the cigar aficionado there 
can be several places to go for a good 
stogie: 1) a liquor store, 2) a tobacco 
shop, or 3) the Internet. Yes, even the 
Internet has a place for cigars and all 
their paraphernalia. Several web 
pages even allow for direct orders, 
and some have even created their own 
cigar subculture, revolving around 
the world of the stogie. 

For those cigar smokers out there, 
here is a nonsmoker’s top five list of 
Cigar retailers on the Internet: 

5. RJS Cigars, they offer a variety 


rs. of cigars from Dominicans to Mexi- 


Dan Rather of ABC News started 
off with White Owls (which, if you’re 
desperate, can be purchased at your 
local Royal Farms store); Demi 
Moore, the highest-paid actress ever, 
smokes Montecristo Joyitas. 

While waiting for the House of 
Representatives to vote on his tax 
bill, President Bill Clinton was pho- 





tographed chewing on an unlit cigar, 
but due toano-smoking policy in the 
White House, Clinton probably 
doesn’t light up anymore. Supreme 
Court Justices Clarence Thomas and 
Antonin Scalia both smoke cigars. 
The cigar smoke in Thomas’s office 
was reportedly so strong that some 
colleagues refuse to enter his office. 

Although the United States has 
been unable to import Cuban cigars 
legally since President John F. 
Kennedy declared a trade embargo 
with Cuba, former Speaker of the 
House Jim Wright maintains that 
there have always been Cuban con- 
traband cigars around Washington 
at high levels. 


Where to start (or, which 


end is up?) 

So youve bought your cigar and 
you have no idea what to do with it. 
For starters, you might want to keep 
it ina humid place to keep it from 


drying ‘out: until, youre ready, to 


smoke it. Ifyou don’t happen to have 


H. Upmann - Pr 

smooth smoke, the 

Partagas - Cub: 
humidors, these are: 


. Montecristo Joyitas~ A nice small Cub 

“hey, Demi Moorelikesthemtoo 
Griffins - A nice mild cigar, reasonably pric 
Montecruz 1845 - 


Romeo y Julieta 
Cuban leaves amat 


cans to suit all tastes and sizes. But I 
found their page to-lack that certain 
je ne sais quoi which makes a good 
Web page. They rank number 5. 


4, Sharper Image, the electronics 
boutique, is now a purveyor of a va- 
riety of cigars and accessories. They 
offer several different brands of mod- 
erately priced cigars, but their claim 
to fame is the accessories which they 
sell for the cigars. The most inge- 
nious device which is on there famed 
catalog is a golf club shaped humi- 
dor, for the smoker who just doesn’t 
find golf relaxing enough. 


3. The Smoker’s Depot, just like 
its offbeat cousin Office Depot, has 
everything an addict could dream of. 
They offer a much better web page 
than most, butthis place mainly deals 
with samples. Their claim to fame 


your own humidor, cigars kept in a 
plastic bag or a wooden box are usu- 
ally kept safely in the refrigerator. 

Most cigars come with an open 
end known as the foot and a closed 
end known as the head, which is lo- 
cated near the band. Before you can 
smoke your cigar, you will have to 
make a cut near the foot of the cigar. 
There are three main types of cigar 
cutters: the guillotine cutter, the v- 
cutter, and the cigar scissors. Each 
has its own advantages, and one type 
may be more appropriate than an- 
other depending upon the shape of 
the cigar. 

When you light your cigar, make 
sure that you light it evenly so that it 
burns evenly. Hold it between your 
second and third fingers (unless 
youre in England, in which case you 
should hold it like a cigarette) with 
your second finger wrapped around 
the cigar. 





Wooden matches usually work 
best, and you should try to avoid 
using lighters that contain noxious 
gases as they will alter the taste and 
odor of the cigar. 

Let the ash grow about one-half 
an inch long before flicking it, and 
don’t puff too often or else the to- 
bacco will become overheated and 
burn more quickly. You can remove 
the cigar’s band if you like (it is con- 


sidered properetiquettein England), - 


although some people prefer to leave 


eS 





Cigars on the Internet: Gerla from yOUE Pp | 


however is to create individualized 
cigar packages from a heavy smoker 
to someone who is just starting. 


2. The Cigars Plus Home Page is 
the only true warehouse distributor 
of cigars. Like those below it, cigars 
plus is a Sam’s Club for those with a 
penchant for cigars. This is probably 
the largestretailer on the web to date, 
and even though they have a medio- 
cre web page they deserve a 2 for 
their large selection of cigars and ac- 
cessories. 


And finally... 

1, The Fuji Cigar Baron Web Page: 
If there is any web page that you 
should visit, whether you are look- 
ing for cigars or not, it is the Fuji 
page. I don’t know whether to pity 
these people or burst out laughing at 
their foolish list. They offer: Cigar 


Mi The comeback of the cigar - 


it on. A nice, sweet glass of port goes 
well with the milder cigars, but here 
at the News-Letter we take our cigars 
with nothing but black label scotch, 


The anatomy of a cigar. 


As for the cigars themselves, they 
can come in a variety of shapes and 
sizes, from the small cigarillo, which, 
as its name suggests, is about the size 
of a cigarette, to the behemoth 
Churchills. Most cigars are round in 
size; some are tapered at the end and 
are known as torpedoes; others are 
known as pyramids. 

Cigars also come in about six dif- 
ferent colors ranging from. double 
claro, a greenish cigar with very little 
flavor to double maduro, a dark, aro- 
matic cigar with a strong flavor. 

A cigar is composed of three dif- 
ferent types of tobacco: the filler, the 
binder, and the wrapper. The filler is 
the innermost portion and is held 
together by the binder, which is en- 
cased by the wrapper. Most cigars 
have blended fillers that come from 
various parts of the tobacco plant. 
The binders usually come from the 
bottom of the tobacco plant, where 
leaves are thicker and stronger. 

The wrapper is the most expen- 
sive and most important part of a 
cigar. Leaves that are used for wrap- 
pers are usually grown in highly con- 
trolled environments in order to 
minimize thickness and the forma- 
tion of veins. The wrapper should be 
very smooth, and most of the cigar’s 
flavor comes from this portion. 

Cigars more or less come from all 
over the world. When one thinks of 
the finest cigars, Cuba usually comes 
to mind. Cigars are still one of Cuba’s 
top five exported goods, but Ameri- 
cans who wish to find Cuban cigars 
will have to look farther than their 
local tobacco stores because of the 
trade embargo with Cuba. The Do- 
minican Republic recently replaced 
Cuba as the largest exporter of cigars 
and is home to a number of popular 
brands, The United States, Africa, Ja- 
maica,; and other countries make ci- 
gars as well. fay 





videos, for those whose can’t just 
smoke a cigar but need to watch an- 
other light up, Cigar music, attire (to 
fit any fashionable smoker’s clothing 
needs), software, vacations, and of 
course links to other cool cigar pages; 
including parodies and jokes. Fuji 
earns the coveted number 1 spot for 
Cigar retailing on the web. 


5. http://www. lvegas.com/busi- 
ness/rjs 


4. http://www.sharperimage.com 


3. http://www.cigars4u.com/ 
index.htm sath Mes 


2. http://soho.ios.com/~ igarspl/ 
index.html gl eate 


1. http://www.netins.net/show- 
case/fujicig/cigarbaron.html 
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Tales of a teenage mussel picker 


BY IAN WILHELM 
News-Letter Staff 


This is the third and final install- 
ment in the series on Ian Wilhelm’s 
experiences at Baltimore landmark 
Bertha’s Dining Room. 


The night I discovered the Rus- 
sian, I may very well have been hallu- 
cinating. A cold had overtaken me 
and as I worked that fateful shift, my 
forehead blazed with a fever. 

Added to my problems was that I 
was dish washing on a Saturday 
night—the busiest night of the week. 
Steve had asked me to fill in for him 
and, ignorant to what I was getting 
myself into, I said yes. 

Due to the workload, two people 
washed on Saturdays. My partner was 
an elderly wisp of a man with thin, 
white hair covering his head and a 
gold-like fake tooth in his quick smile. 
With my head throbbing and dishes 
piling up, I thought nothing more 
about him. 

Washing dishes made mussel 
picking feel like rocket science. With 
dish washing, there’s norhythm. Just 
get the food off and put the plates in 
the industrial washer, fast! 

I tossed loads of dishes into the 
sink, spilling waste water on my feet 
and soaking my socks. After pausing 
to pull food bits from my hair, the 
scrubbing and spraying began. I 
imagined a group of conspiring cus- 
tomers that was ordering excessive 
amounts of potato salad just to have 
me deal with it. 

During the relentless job, every 
few minutes a newload ofbeer stained 
mugs, ketchup encrusted forks and 
plates with half-eaten burgers ap- 
peared. I’d almost be done with one 
tub when new onesarrived. Anthony 
loved to point out my traffic jams. 

To the left of me, vigorously wip- 
ing, my partner never slowed down. 
He carried clean stacks of dishes out 
and placed them quickly in cabinets. 

Whenever we got a rare break, I 
would lean against the sink and mas- 
sage my head. My partner, ‘instead, 
anxiously tried to engage me it»con- 
versation. Flipping through 4’ tiny, 
battered paperback book, my part- 
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Bertha’s Dining Room is one of Fell’s Point’s most famous locations. 


ner asked me questions in imprecise 
jabs of English. How to pronounce 
this word? What exactly does this 
mean? 

lindulged him but felt so out of it 
that I didn’t pay muchattention until 
I noticed what language the book 
translated. It was Russian. 

Ian Wilhelm meet Nikolai Salko, 
the Russian. 

Star struck, I watched him. The 
original image of the uber-picker 
made way for reality. Andas the night 
continued on its fever dream course, 
I learned his secret. 

‘“He has a wonderful work ethic,” 
says Laura Norris of the 77 year-old 
Nikolai. Over the five years he has 
worked at Bertha’s, Nikolai’s secret 
has been simple: workhardand smile 
often. Despite his age and difficulties 
with immigration, Nikolai never let 
the nextload of dishes bother him. 


DUSIAS formussel picking; Nikolai was 
“rigne! of! thréé niain mussel ‘pickers 


since the Seventies. They were Bill 


Stilwagon, Hidden Creek (a mysteri- 
ous Native American Laura Norris 
has difficulty remembering), and 
Nikolai. Weekly, Bertha’s receives 
one ton of mussels. So between them, 
that’s roughly 840 tons.they have 
picked. Put all together, the mussels 
would fit 12,000 garbage cans. Lined 
up, these cans could go from Bertha’s 
to the Inner Harbor and back. 

I never mastered Nikolai’s ease 
for the job and the mussels I picked 
that summer wouldn’t even have 
filled one block. But that’s okay, be- 
cause the picking rhythm still beats 
in my head. Grab a shell, spray, rip 
the beard off, toss, toss, repeat. When 
playing my instrument, driving or 
even shaving (hint: substitute “Bic 
razor” for “shell”), the rhythm re- 
turns. It is imbedded in me. It will 
never leave because, yes, I did finally 


i makeitto three bins in three hours. It 


i may not be Zen and the Art, but it’s 
close enough. Maybe even ‘close 
enough to warrant a sticker or two. 





‘Career center overbooked but useful 


BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


When it comes to finding a job 
after college, students fall into three 
categories. 

One category is students who al- 
ready know what their dream job is, 
and have already been hired for it 
following graduation. 

One category is Bill Gates. 

The rest of us need the Office of 
Career Planning and Development. 

Located in the back of Merryman 

» Hall, the office offers a wide variety 
of services to Hopkins students. The 
center maintains a database of jobs 
and summer internships, and offers 
individual counseling for students 
who aren’t sure how to find their 
dream job. Inaddition, OCPD runsa 
little-known but rapidly growing 
workshop program; the center is 
holding over eighty workshops this 
year, with titles like “Great Re- 
sumes!”, “Interview that Get Re- 

’ sults,” and “Networking Skills.” The 
center even offers free lollipops 

Although students who are truly 
clueless about what they want to do 
for a living are best off working with 
the adjacent Couseling Center, many 
of the students who come to OCPD 
only have vague ideas about their fu- 
ture careers. “We have a lot of stu- 
dents who aren’t very focused,” says 

Patricia Matteo, director of OCPD. 


The outsider’s guide to rush: good hair days, stylish sweaters and lots of ice water | 


twas early evening on Wednes 
day, January 29, and I had al 
most finished putting on my 
disguise.Clad in a black skirt 
and my sole stylish sweater, I 
stood before the mirror, carefully 
putting on the last touches of lipstick 
and eyeliner. I was definitely ready 
to go undercover. It was even a good 
hair day. “4 
My mission was to shed my typi- 
cal jeans-and-a-sweatshirt persona 
and blend into the crowd at sorority 
rush. I’ve never liked the idea of rush; 
accepting or rejecting someone as 
part of your social group after know- 
__ ing her for a week seems sketchy to 
~’ me. But the rush process, as I experi- 
enced it, was both amusing and con- 
- fusing, frightening andenlightening, 
and overall, very difficult to sum up. 
_ By the time I reached the rush 
_ information session, I had walked 


~ rss s hd 
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Often, even ifa student doesn’tknow 
exactly what he or she wants to do, he 
or she will have enough of an idea to 
begin planning career strategy. “A 
lot of the time, there really are some 
ideas there... it doesn’t have to be 
crystal clear,” says Matteo. 

Many more students know what 
they want to do someday, but don’t 





‘T was clueless about 
resumes before I 


came... they gave me a 


lot of cool stuff.” 


ANONYMOUS SENIOR 


know how to get there. Counselors 
can work with these students to find 
them internships, help them gather 
experience, and generally steer them 
toward their eventual dream job. “A 
lot of the work with internships is 
strategy,” says Matteo - garnerning 
the right skills now to impress em- 
ployers later. 

In addition, counselors can help 
students set up informational inter- 
views with Hopkins alumni. Matteo 
claims that talking to people in the 
field youre interested in is crucial— 
to see how they got there, whether 


across half the campus in the freezing 
cold and my legs felt like twin pops. I 
soon discovered that I was the only 
idiot wearing a skirt. The other rush- 
ees were all wearing jeans (with styl- 
ish sweaters, of course). 

I sat down in a sea of perfume and 
fresh faces and perfect hair. In the 
first five minutes, I heard two sepa- 
rate conversations about hair, which 
kept me sufficiently amused, 

The information session was un- 
eventful until the slide show, when 
pictures of smiling sisters flashed 
across the screento“ These Are Days.” 


Wethen dividedinto our rush groups. 


and met our Rho Chi’s. 


“Rho Chi” is sorority lingo for 
“Rush Counselor.” I loved that so-. 


rorities use Greek letters for every- 
thing. I imagined a typical conversa- 
tion between two sisters: 

“What’s your major?” 


sh 


they like it, and whether or notit’s for 
you. In addition, it gives you con- 
tacts in the business, and networking 
is everything. “I really would like to 
see students do more networking,” 
says Matteo. She acknowledges that 
“it’s a harder thing to do, it’s a scary 
thing,” but claims that the benefits of 
networking pay off. 

Students who don’t need coun- 
seling can use the office’s Career Re- 
source Library, a listing of jobs and 
internships sent to OCPD by em- 
ployers. The center also subscribes 
to an online job posting service, giv- 
ing Hopkins students up-to-the- 
minute access to job postings across 
the country. In addition, students can 
register their resumes with “Resume 
expert”, a service that forwards re- 
sumes to relevant employers. Unlike 
the rest of OCPD’s services, there isa 
fee to use Resume Expert. 

Although there are over three 
thousand undergraduate students at 
Hopkins, the Office of Career Plan- 
ning and Developmenthas only three 
full-time counselors, and getting time 
can be difficult. Matteo admitted on 
February 4 that the counselors were 
already booked to the end of the 
month. The small size! also causes 
many students to overlook the 
office’s services. 

Yannette Cunningham, a senior 
Chemical Engineering major, has 
been frustrated in her attempts to get 


ANNESIMON 
Dont Rush Me 


“Beta Mu Epsilon.” , 
“Cool! Where are youfrom?” 
“Originally Washington, Delta 
Chi, but now] live in Lambda Alpha.” 
My Rho Chi was very sweet, even 
though she had the most perfect hair 
of anyone. She informed us that we 
_could dress casually to the next event. 
I was pleased at the prospect of wear- 
‘ing jeans, and excited to remember 


that I had just gotten another stylish 
_ sweater from my (biological) sister. 
_. [returned the next night for the 
_ first real rush event—the Icewater 


‘Party—where we would cycle 
through three rooms, one for each 
sorority (Alpha Phi, Pi Sigma Kappa, 
and Phi Mu), drink ice water and 
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The Performing Arts Council Show featured performances by the Vocal Chords, Buttered Niblets, All-Nighters, 

Ladybirds, Dance Squad, Sirens and Octopodes which played to a packed crowd in Shriver Hall last nigbt. 
¢ 





Vacationing for credit? - 


‘ 


al 


Students go abroad to escape, and sometimes find, America‘. 


BY PILAR OBERWETTER 


You're been at Hopkins too long. 
Your classes all suck, and you missed 
the transfer deadline. As you sit in 
Cell Bio watching pre-meds steal each 
other’s notes, you wish you could be 
somewhere else... Tibet. Yeah. Or Ire- 
land, Costa Rica, Brazil... 

While you were staring up at the 
pink skies of Baltimore this fall, some 
Hopkins students were in exotic 
countries, doing things youhave only 
dreamed about. 

Robert Smith, a junior, had an 
experience in Tibet that was as differ- 
ent as “night and day” from life here 
in Baltimore. Smith is one of 37 stu- 
dents, mostly, upperclassmen, who 
spent last semester studying in a for- 
eign.country; His Tibetan Study, Pro- 
gram was sponsored by the School of 
International Training (SIT). 

Smith was looking for an unor- 
thodox international experience, 
choosing to live for four months in 
the Himalayas. He spent his first 
month studying Tibetan six days a 
week in the region where the Dalai 
Lama lives. Smith was extremely en- 
thusiastic about his experience. He 
described how he could “do hiking 
and stuffand still get academic credit 
for it because there are monasteries 
everywhere.” 

While communing with nature 
was certainly rewarding for Robert, 
other students might not be so ad- 


help at the office. “It’s really difficult 
to get in, it’s so booked up,” she says. 
When asked if she had found the 
OCPD’s services helpful, she replied 
“not yet... it’s not very strong in the 
Chemical Engineering department.” 
She admits that “I probably haven’t 
looked up the resources like I 
should.” 

In particular, Cunningham noted 
that her purchase of the Resume Ex- 
pert service had been fruitless so far. 
Another student, a senior who de- 
clined to give her name, said, “I did 
the Resume Expert... it’s like thirty 
bucks. It didn’t work, nobody has 
called me yet.” She admits, “I think 
they have improved dramatically 
over the past two years.” 

Some students have had more suc- 
cess. Another senior, who also de- 
clined to give her name, was happy 
with the help she got in Writing a 
resume: “I was clueless about re- 
sumes before I came... they gave mea 


meet some sisters. We were told to 
line up in alphabetical order.and wait 
to go to our first party. f 

Itwas my first real opportunity to talk 
to my fellow rushees, and I was surprised 


to find that alot of them were as skeptical . 


about rush as I was. Many of them were 
there to check it out, or because their 
friends were there. Most girls were ner- 
vous about being rejected, and standing 
in line only made them more uneasy. 

“T feel like we're in first grade,” said 
one girl. 

“T feel like we’re pieces of meat,” 
added another. 

“T feel like we’re about to be taken 
out and shot,” I concluded. 

Instead, we were ushered into a 
room where the sisters of Alpha Phi 
stood singing alittle ditty to the tune 
of “Mama’s Little Baby Loves 
Shortnin’ Bread”: : 

Everybody here loves Alpha, Alpha 


venturous. One popular traditional 
program is offered by the Butler In- 
stitute for Study Abroad. Senior Kelly 
Abbett and Junior Greg Weiss stud- 
ied through this program at two En- 
glish speaking Universitiesin Europe. 

Abbett, who is of Irish descent, 
and whose birthday conveniently falls 
onSt. Patrick’s Day, chose to study in 
the land of her ancestors at College 
Galway. Last semester was her first 
time out of the country, and she got 
“a new perspective on the states from 
being away for a semester.” She de- 
scribed how the Irish “people are 
friendly, but they are really shy in 
some ways... [forexample] they won’t 
discuss sex.” 

However, Abbett was. disap- 
pointed that her experience was not 
complete;asshe explained that “there 
were a lot of Americans, which I did 
not expect.” Although her roommate 
was Irish, which was “just great,” she 
spent most of her time with Ameri- 
cans, There were almost 200 Ameri- 
cans who went to her university. 

Abbett described the academic 
atmosphere at College Galway as 
easier than that of Hopkins. She did, 
however, concede that “you write a 
big paper or take an exam at the end 


‘of the semester, and that is kind of 


scary.” For the most part, her classes 
were big lectures, with little or no 
interaction with her professors. She 
said that the students in her classes 
“were notas concerned with grades.” 


lots of cool stuff.” 

Luis Ruiz, an IR major who gradu- 
ated from Hopkins last December, 
wasalso pleased. “I’ve been here quite 
SLL LEE TEESE NET MOLE OIE I IIIS RM a 


“Some of the books are 
a little outdated... It 
would be nice to have 
more updated 


materials.” 
—JUNIOR, JAKE BORITT 





a lot,” he says. He characterizes the 
center as “very helpful,” although he 
admits that “with the staffing that 
there is, it’s hard to get a counselor.” 

Other students were more criti- 
cal. Jake Boritt, a junior Writing 


Everybody here loves Alpha Phi. 

The party was basically Freshman 
Orientation, squeezed into three 
hours, with the volume turned up. 
We frantically shuffled between sis- 
ters, and tried to be as outgoing as we 
could. It was a shy girl’s nightmare. 

Most conversations never went 
beyond the typical small talk (name/ 
major/place of origin/etc.) But I did 
meet a lot of girls who seemed genu- 
inely nice. Some even sympathized 
with me about thesilliness of the party 
and its three-minute conversations, 

Myrushexperience ended there. I 
had to go home (to Washington, 
Delta Chi) for the weekend, sol didn’t 
stay in rush long enough to get a bid. 
Even so, rush had a lasting impact on 
me. I mean beyond the fact that I had 
the Alpha Phi song running through 
my head for the next three days. 


I thought about all the girls I'd 


Jj 


“worth it without question: 


~ Greek life because it very closel¥re- 


Birls with perfecthair, 


A major benefit of study abroad 
which Abbett emphasized wasrthe 
opportunity to travel. Greg Weiss 
agreed, saying, “My favorite partwas 
definitely being able to travel.” Weiss 
attended Queen Mary & Westfield 
College in London, also throughthe 
Butler program. He used his location 
in central England as a chance'tosee 
other countries of Europe, whichare 
extremely accessible. Even on-shert 
vacations, Weiss was able to visit bath 
Italy and Spain. 

Like Abbett, Weiss was notyen- 
tirely impressed with the Butler pro- 
gram itself. He also noted the num- 
ber of Americans at his school, and 
“would not suggest going through 
Butler.” On the whole, howeverg:he 
felt that study abroad “was definitély 
rr AaeedGY 

Although Weiss had traveled 
through Europe before, he «caém- 
mented that study abroad allowed 
him to actually live in the countryin 
every aspect. He explained that “you 
get more of the local cultures... Ihave 
favorite restaurants, I know how:to 
get around.” Weiss did admitithat 
“things that are quaint when youre 
a tourist can become annoying:to 
someone who lives there.” *a3, 

Students hesitant to leave scenic 
Baltimore can rest assured thaty as 
Smith bitterly observed, “nothing 
here has changed [since last spring|-— 
and that is kind of scary.” So what’hre 


you waiting for? Goaway. yi 
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Seminars major looking for summer 
internships, found the Resource, i- 
brary wanting in certain respects. 
“Some of the books are a little out- 
dated,” he claims, thumbing throu 
a book copyrighted 1994. “It watild 
be nice to have more updated migte- 
rials.” Le 

To relieve the scheduling a¥gr- 
load, the office has recently expanded 
its walk-in hours, when students ban 
come by without an appointmentfor 
quick services. Although in-d 
counseling requires an appointmgit, 
counselors can have a look at a 
student’s resume or give tips for an 
upcoming interview during the walk- 
in hours. N 

Although the center’s heavjést 
traffic is in the early Spring, Matteo 
encourages students to come insat 
any time, saying “At whatever point 
you're ready to deal with [planni 
your career path orjob search], yo 
going to come.” 











met who didn’t fit my stereotypejof 
typical sorority material. Many 
said that they have made good frig 
through their sororities. I’m sure 
of Hopkins women could benté 
from this all-female environment 
a good pal of mine in Phi Mu sai 
“Sorority life is what you makeohi 
But I still don’t feel so greata! 
the selection process. I know’ aii 
who was not invited back to ny. 
the sororities after the first cuteSh 
was pretty Pi Omicron’ed. So a 
not sure if the ends justify the méais. 
What really struck me about Fis 
was how familiar it seemed. We 
hope that the friends we wy 
choose will choose us as well, N 











sembles our own social merase . 
Or maybe we just can’t stand‘the 
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Hopkins Catholic Community: Lent ’97 


February 12—Ash Wednesday—Mass with ashes at 12:05 in the Glass Pavilion. 
February 13—Newman Night—“God in the Old and New Testaments” 


February 16—1St Sunday of Lent—“Guilt, forgiveness, redemption, unfulfilled with the 
Church” (Mass in Arellano Theater at 11 am) 


February 20—Newman Night—“Can the Church help with the stress of student life and peer 
pressure?” 


February 23—2nd Sunday of Lent - “History of the Mass” (Mudd Auditorium) 


February 27—-Newman Night—“Women in the Church” 


March 2—3¥d Sunday of Lent—“The Church and Sex” 


March 6—Newman Night—“Why be Catholic? Differences with other Christian 


Geneaninmaaions See of Catholic hie adults.” 


_ March 94th Sunday of ag aera ae Suicide” 


March 13—Newman Night—"Holier Than Thou on Sundays, but Wicked During the 
Week." 


March 25 (Tues.)—Confessions beginning at 7:30 pm in the Chaplain’s Office (AMR I, 
Wood). 


March 27—Holy Thursday—Mass and Dinner at the Newman House beginning at 6 pm to 
be followed by Confessions. 


ie March 28—Good Friday —Service at 12:05 pm in the Glass Pavilion. 


~ March 30—Easter Sunday —Mass at 11 pm in the Glass Pavilion. 


) 
i 


Newman Nights are held at the Newman House, 2941 North Charles St. (2nd rowhouse 


south of the Homewood Apts.) Evenings consist of Mass at 5 pm, dinner at 6 pm, and talk ; 


discussion at 7 pm. All are welcome for all or any part. The evening ends at 8 pm. 


| Mass is held in the Glass Pavilion at 11 am Sunday mornings unless otherwise indicated. 


Father Charles K. Reipe, Hopkins Catholic Semen will conduct Masses and Newman 
Night programs. All are welcome. i 
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got my first email from a Hop 

kins student. He wrote me 

because he felt that I should 

review more obscure (i.e. non- 

MTV music) in order to help 
the student body. He felt I spent too 
much time on alternative music and 
listed a few other bands I should check 
out and review. 

While their suggestions were ex- 
cellent (watch for some of those sug- 
gestions in later columns, Bill), I felt 
they were unnecessarily harsh on 
popular music. 

Three and a half years ago I went 
to Deep Ellum Live (a converted 
warehouse club in Dallas) to see a 
band I had never heard. My friends 
Adrian and Pug told me that I would 
probably like them a lot. I went with 
Adrian (Pug was out of town) and 
have thanked him everyday since. 
That concert was one of the best Ihad 
ever heard. 

The band, 311, had just released 
Grassroots and were touring the small 
club circuit. I have seen them two 
other times since, and recommend 
the show to everyone. Recently 311 
hasbeen featured on everything from 
MTV to Dave Letterman. Tons of 13 
year olds all over the country are “re- 
ally big fans.” Does that make their 
music bad now that everyone and 
their dog like 311? Are they sellouts? 

I don’t think so. I hope everyone 
buys 311’s albums (especially Music- 
it rocks). Good music deserves to be 
rewarded by popularity and great 
sales. For that reason I will not shy 
away from “popular music” anymore 
than I would shy away from obscure 
stuff (like Utah Phillips and Ani 
DiFranco in this column). Good 
music is good music. 

My first column focused on 
Smashing Pumpkins’ new boxed set, 
something I felt would make a good 
review because I am a big Pumpkins 
fan (been there since Gish). In the 
future I will try to do three or four 
albums a week, and in the spirit of 
Bill’s wishes, I will try to diversify the 
selections. 

Anyway, thanks a lot Bill for your 

4 suggestions. I really appreciate feed- 

, back, and if there is something you 

want me to hear then just send me 
email (spot@jhu.edu). 

Once again, check out this col- 
umn in “da studio” section of my 
website: spOt’s Disco Dawg House 
(http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~spot/ 
studio.htm). Now on to this week’s 
reviews... 





TIDAL 

Fiona Apple 

The Work Group/Clean Slate 
Sony Music Entertainment 





Summary. Following the trend of 
intelligent, experience-hardened fe- 
male vocalists, Fiona Apple gives us 
her take on life with Tidal. The album 
consists of ten tracks, mostly slow, 

. sultry, but cerebral tunes. Only eigh- 
teen at the time of the album’s re- 
lease, one finds an amazingly mature 
voice singing some equally mature 
lyrics. You can clearly sense her main 
inspiration is Maya Angelou. The CD 
is an Enhanced CD and has the full 
length “Shadowboxer” video, some 
photos, andinteresting bio, and some 
other songs with lyrical highlighting. 

Positives. | heard Fiona Apple 


about twenty times on the Delta - 


SkyTunes (Channel #6) on my flight 
to England. The rest of the music on 
» the channel (which featured one song 
from about twenty artists) was just 
okay, but even through the tube head- 
phones Fiona Apple’s 
“Shadowboxer,” the third track on 
’ the CD, left me aroused. She has a 
really deep voice, but not so deep as 
to leave one with the images of aman 
ina dress. The album starts off really 
strong, with the first four tracks be- 

~ ing my initial favorites. pe: 
Negatives. The album takes a dif- 
- ferent turn around the fifth track. 
- More sultry...More sad... I think 
once you listen to this album several 
times the last tracks become much 


_ better. I now like the entire album, 


_ but! think to get the full effect of her 

~ music you have to listen to her sev- 
eral times. 

Bottomline. This isa great album 

- from an up and coming artist. She 

~ has a lot of basics that will result in 


2 h@Ge, eirer £*\6 76.0 


better albums in the future. Vocally 
and instrumentally, Tidal is a nice 
selection. 





THE PAST DIDN’T GO 
ANYWHERE 


Utah Phillips and Ani DiFranco 
Righteous Babe Records 
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Off The Beaten Tracks 


Summary. | heard about Ani 
DiFranco from some friends of mine 
at Boston University. I went during 
winter break and tried outa couple of 
her CDs. One of the CDs was actually 
atribute to Utah Phillips, a folk singer. 
Ani DiFranco sorted through hours 
and hours of tape in order to compile 
and remixa CD full of Utah Phillips’s 
stories. I picked it up on accident, 
but it turned out to be one of those 
fortunate accidents. 

Positives. We can all learn a little 
from Utah Phillips. Ani DiFranco has 
done a great job of mixing in beats 
and background music to backup 
Utah’s storytelling. I won’t even try 
to explain why Utah Phillipsisa great 
storyteller, but whether you agree 
with his ideas or disagree, you will 
see life in a new light after listening to 
him. At the very least you will laugh 
once or twice. DiFranco has done us 
all a great service by compiling this 
work. 

Negatives. This is not a cruising 
CD. Youwouldn’t putitinonasunny 
day, put the top down, and wave to 
the beautiful people. You cannot put 
it on in the background and study to 
it. You cannot just let the music in 
one ear and out the other. This is a 
CD of stories- sad, funny, brilliant, 
and relevant to everyone’s lives. 

Bottomline. At the veryleast, you 
should try to listen to the CD (I sug- 
gest buying the CD because it sup- 
ports an artist run label Righteous 
Babe Records). The CD requires per- 
sonal involvement, so do not listen 
or buy the CD unless you intend to 
spend sometime with it. For more on 
both Ani DiFranco and Utah Phillips 
check out the Utah Phillips homepage 
(http://www.hidwater.com/utah/ 
utahwords.html). 





SPIRITS HAVING FLOWN» 
Bee Gees : j : 
Polydor So 





Essential Classics 


Summary. Say Bee Gees and 
people think of Saturday Night Fever 
(the greatest selling movie 
soundtrack ofall time). However, just 
as groovy as the world famous 
soundtrack, Spirits Having Flown 
highlights the musical talents of 
Barry, Maurice, and Robin Gibb. 

Positives. The entire album rocks. 
Some highlights are “Too Much 
Heaven,” “Living Together,” and 
“I’m Satisfied.” “Too Much Heaven” 
and “I’m Satisfied” both feature in- 


credible lyrics, while “Living To- 


gether” is just plain solid. 

Negatives. The unfortunate draw- 
backs tothisalbumare...well...there 
are no drawbacks. Dan, my room- 
mate, told me I should warn you that 
two of the songs are incredibly sad 
(tracks seven and ten) and may leave 
you extremely depressed. 

Bottomline. Get Saturday Night 
Fever and if you like it, get Spirits 
Having Flown. If you don’t like the 
Bee Gees,..well...your loss. 


As always...LISTEN BEFORE 
YOU BUY. 

Next Week: Counting Crows, Fun 
Loving Criminals, and some local 
grooves... 
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Play It Again Sam 
SAMUELCROWLEY 


Nerf Herder hits big time with Arista debut 





NERF HERDER 
Nerf Herder 
Arista 


BY LEE ASHENDORF 
News-Letter Staff 


Nerf Herder? What is a “Nerf 
Herder?” Well, this band hada timely 
release, because it seems that “Nerf 
Herder” is one of the insulting names 
Leia called Han Solo in the “Empire 
Strikes Back.” No, it’s not possible to 
escape that saga for a day. Not this 
month. 

But Nerf Herder shouldn’t just be 
known as that group that’s named 
after a popular movie insult. Because 
this punk band has some great stuff, 
anda great success story to go with it. 

Nerf Herder was signed toa small- 
name record label in San Francisco 
(you can’t get much more generic 
than “My Records”), until the label 
introduced their song “Van Halen” 
to Live 105, a radio station in San 
Francisco. Pretty soon, the song was 
being played nationally, and it broke 
the Top 40 and kept rising. Arista 
Records signed the band, and re- 
mastered and released the self-titled 
album. Nerf Herder hit the big-time. 
And if you’ve heard their music, you 
know they deserve it. 

Their music has a solid punk-pop 
rock sound. Ifyou need comparison, 
the music is most like Green Day 
with much more variation in the 
sound itself. If you like Presidents of 
the United States of America, go for 
Nerf Herder; the soundissimilar and 
the lyrics are just as quirky. 

“Van Halen,” their nationally 
popular song, was written as a com- 
plaint about Sammy Hagar, then-re- 
placement for David Lee Roth. When 
Sammy left and Roth returned, the 
band thought the song was ruined, 
but radio stations nationwide seemed 
to disagree. 

“Down on Haley,” the first track 
on thealbum, tells the story of Haley 
Street, a great place to go if you’re 
looking for prostitutes. It also intro- 
duces the recurring strong bass line 
mastered by Charlie Dennis. 

The album even closes off strong 
with “I Only Eat Candy,” yet another 
song that has a great sound and lyrics 
to match. Lead singer Parry Gripp 


Laugh like crazy: Madness at the Kennedy Center 


BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


Watching too many Barnstorm- 
ers productions can numb your mind 
to the meaning of real theater. Shear 
Madness, the zany, arrogant comedy 
currently showing at the Kennedy 
Center, provides the perfect antidote. 

Shear Madness isn’t new to the 
Kennedy Center; it’s been playing 
there since 1987. But the play changes 
night after night; in addition to rotat- 
ing between Madness’ four endings, 
the actors keep the dialogue fresh 
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Nerf Herder has released their self-titled album, featuring pop hit “Van Halen.” With a style somewhe d 
between Presidents of the United States of America and Green Day, watch for their climb to the top. I 


(isn’t that a great name?) tells us “I 
don’t kill, and I don’t murder, or 
manufacture atomic weapons/And I 
don’t eat meat, and I don’t eat veg- 
etables/Cause I only eat candy.” 
One song that may be arguably 
better than “Van Halen” is “Sorry.” 
The music has the incredible pop- 
punk sound that defines the group’s 
music, and the lyrics are brilliantly 
witty. The song is a sarcastically bit- 
ter list ofapologies from singer Gripp 
to his girlfriend. Parry gets incred- 
ibly creative with the lyrics in this 


with improvised jokes, audience par- 
ticipation, and impromptu gags that 
make the play different every night. 
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song: “Sorry I screwed up your pic- 
tures/Sorry I had sex with your sis- 
ter.” 

If you're looking for some punk 
music to wake you up and cheer you 
up, this is the band. Don’t be sur- 
prised if it becomes a common name 
in the near future in much the same 
way that the Presidents of the United 
States did when their self-titled al- 
bum came out two years ago. Nerf 
Herder has some great music, and it 
can’t all be heard on the’ radio. 
They've already hada fast rise to suc- 


The play is set in a Washington 
barbershop, and the cast of six sets 
the mood beautifully in the open- 
ing scene, mixing easygoing witti- 
cisms with a heavy dose of slap- 
stick. Shear Madness doesn’t show 
its age; jokes poking at a variety of 
90’s fixtures, from ValuJet to ER to 
Dennis Rodman’s infamous kick. 
The homosexual humor aimed at a 
flamboyantly gay character date the 
play somewhat; jokes that were OK 
in the Reagan Decade come off awk- 
wardly in the more sensitive nine- 
ties. 





| 
cess. Says Gripp, “It was only about 
year and a half ago that we made the 
demo for ahundred dollars to give t¢ 
our friends, and that seemed likeig 
big deal.” Now the band is gaining 
popularity, and its fanbase is spread# 
ing. if 

Listen to “Sorry,” “Down af 
Haley,” and “Van Halen” if youwa u 
to test the waters before running ov} 
andbuyingit. Butgetting NerfHerdgg 
doesn’thave a down-side; the band 
definitely worth the risk. ' if 
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ul 
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The affable banter between thy 
characters gets meatier as Isab¢ 
Czerny, the reclusive millionaire pi i 
nist who lives upstairs from the shopy 
is murdered. Two of the customers 4 
the barbershop reveal themselves al 
undercover cops, and the fun begi 
in earnest. te 

Doug Olear, brilliantly playing# 
tough-guy cop with more bravad@ 
than brains, takes over. Each of th 
civilian characters - two hairdressefg 
and two customers - is revealed i 
have had the opportunity 


Contunued on Page B6 | i 


The Duranqs 


OMY Turan 
DMV Tyrant 
Wanda's Visit 


Woman Stag 


For Whom the 
Belle Tolls 


| -900-Desperate 


$5 Student Tickets 


on Thursday nights! 
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Shear Madness holds sway in D.C. 


Barnstormers stage Wilde's The 
Importance of Being Earnest 


BY STEPHANIE WIRTH 
News-Letter Staff 

“We are living in an age of sur- 
faces,” Oscar Wilde writes in his play, 
The finportance of Being Earnest. He 
authored these words in the late 
1800's and yet they still hold great 
relevance today. 

This is the very reason why 
Saeyoung Park, one of the two direc- 
tors of the Barnstormers first studio 
production this spring semester, 
chose this play. 

ERED LEAR RI 


What shined the most 
throughout this 
sertously-delivered 
satire were the 
performances of the 


lead roles. 





Aside from simply “loving” Oscar 
Wildeé’s work, Park feels that this play 
is important because “his humor still 
carriés through in our times today. 
He makes jokes about things wrong 
with ‘society back then that are still 
wrong today.” 

Issues about class, marriage, and 
love have always been funny, espe- 
cially when expressed in such clever 
and sometimes less than subtle ways. 

Despite its length, I enjoyed my 
sneak preview of Earnest and chuck- 
led as the story unfolded before me. 
What shined the most throughout 
this seriously-delivered satire were 
the performances of the lead roles. 
Everyone was, in fact, exceptionally 
well-cast, from the perfunctory per- 
formance of Gary Jaeger as the amus- 
inglydry butler to the melodramatic, 
but: rappropriate, performance of 
Walfer Earls in the lead of Jack. 

Bian Schaeffer was superb in his 
porteayal of Algernon, and was ex- 
tremély believable as his character 
fronphis curly haired appearance and 
aceditt, to his well delivered lines that 
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Services 





JEFF KING/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


The Barnstormers are at it again in their first production of 1997, Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. 


often required him to eat simulta- 
neously. One could almost believe 
the character’s immediate attraction 
to thelively Cecily, played byJi Young 
lee: 





The plot does not 
challenge 
intellectually, but 
provides a vehicle to 


deliver astute lines. 


In her first acting appearance, 
Lee’s portrayal of her character was a 
highlight of the play. Her cheery per- 
formance brightens the often dry 
humor. Particularlyin one scene, Lee 
is extremely expressive with 
Gwendolin, played by Mary Fad, 





where the two women engage in won- 
derful sarcasm with one another. 

Some of the minor characters at 
times lose their accents but in general 
are convincing enough in their sup- 
porting roles. The plot, which is 
simple and easily rectified in the end, 
does not challenge intellectually, but 
provides a vehicle to deliver astute 
lines. 

The costumes, thanks to A.T. 
Jones & Sons, brighten the play and 
nicely highlight the proper era. The 
costumes enhanced a rather drab 
stage, though the addition of bright 
flowers was an attempt to mask a 
somewhat sordid appearance of the 
stage. The set seems haphazardly put 
together, not reflecting or consistent 
with the quality of the performances. 

Directed by Park and Damien 
Newton, and produced by Kate Palley 
and Fran Daley, Earnest will be run- 
ning this weekend, the 7th, 8th and 
9th in the Arellano theater. 


Technical 
Support 


Research & 
Development 


Future! 


if you have a background in computer science, 
~ statistics, or a quantitative field, we invite you to explore 
the opportunities available to you at SAS Institute. 


Informational Talk and Reception 
Tuesday, February 18, 1997 
4pm to 6pm 


Career Planning and Development, Merryman Hall 


Door Prizes and Refreshments Provided 


SAS Institute Inc. is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 


SAS institute 

Phone 919-677-8000 

FAX 919-677-4444 

URL: http:///wwwsas.com/ 


® Job Line: 919-677-8000 ext. 1-5441 
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perpetrate the murder. The cops then 
turn to the only “witnesses” who were 
inside the salon the whole time; the 
audience, 

The next portion, a mixture of 
script, improv, and audience partici- 
pation, demands extreme versatility 
of the actors, and they handle the 
challenge well. The characters re- 
enact their actions of the previous 
scene, and the audience is respon- 
sible for catching any character who 
changes his or her story. During the 
intermission, the characters mingle 
with the audience, answering ques- 
tions about the crime and beefing up 
their alibis. After the intermission, 
the audience votes on the most likely 
suspect before the action continues. 

In the second half, when the mur- 
derer is revealed, the characters show 
their ability to move beyond slap- 
stick and stock characters. Michael 
Thornton deftly develops his charac- 
ter, the sleazy, crafty Eddie Lawrence. 
Pamela Sherman, as the proper Mrs. 
Shubert, and Aaron Shields as a hap- 
less sidekick cop, play amusing sup- 
porting roles. 

Becky Woodley givesan excellent 
performanceas the saucy, sultry Bar- 
bara DeMarco. Woodley’s character 
moves smoothly from snappy one- 


liners to wild shouts at the drop of a 
hat, and her unexpected monologue 


at the play’s climax steals the show. 





COURTESY KENNEDY CENTER 
Jonathan Hammond and Aaron Shields yuck it up in Shear Madness, 
playing now at the Kennedy Centerin Washington. 


Center, Shear Madness still has a lot 
to offer. It’s well worth the drive to 
D.C. to see how far beyond Arellano 


After a decade at the Kennedy good theater can go. 





UK’s Jamiroquai smokes D.C. 


Continued from Page B1 


U.S. leg of the tour only consists of 
seven scheduled dates, perhaps with 
more to be added. 

Jamiroquai started the Capitol 
show with “Hooked Up” from their 
first album, Emergency on Planet 
Earth. It took a few songs to get their 
sound balanced, but by the 4th song, 
Jay’s vocal’s came out clear and the 
horn section got it together. As is 
typical, they played more stuff from 
the new album. In fact, they only 
played 3 tunes from their 2nd album. 

The crowd definitely recognized 
the older songs better, perhaps be- 
cause Travelling without Moving has 
only been out for a few weeks state- 
side (though your reviewers, thanks 
to European connections, obtained 
the UK release in November). De- 
spite their unfamiliarity with some of 





Space Cowboy 
Jay Kay 

the material, however, the crowd eas- 

ily warmed to newer tunes like “Cos- 

mic Girl” and “Virtual Insanity.” 
Travelling is Jamiroquai’s most 


mature work to date, and their live 


show does it justice. With bass god- 
in-waiting Stuart Zender anchoring 
the groove, Kay’s vocals seemed to 
float. The 3-piece horn section was a 
treat, echoing shades of Tower of 
Power’s legendary horns. 

At the end of the night, though, 
the central question remained: while 
the packed Capitol Ballroom loved 
the show, Jamiroquai commonly 
plays 12,000-seat arenas in Europe. 
It would be difficult to believe that 
the U.S. audience is not attuned to 
music so rooted in its own native 
sons (Stevie Wonder et. al.); perhaps 
there’s a failure in promotion. 

Whatever the reason, itseems that 
Jay Kay is not content simply tooling 
around in one of his Lamborghini 
Diablos (he reportedly has eight) as 
his band conquers the UK charts... 
this Space Cowboy has an eye on the 
New World as well. 


INCE IN NEW YORK City »: FILM & 


NATIONAL RELATIONS @ MAGAZINE 


For a Summer Bulletin 


and registration form call 
202.885.2500, 


Jax 202-885-2542. or e-mail: 
summer@amencan.edu 


for more information, 
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Multimedia Development Center Krieger Academic Computing Lab | 


Homewood Academic Comput- 
ing is pleased to make available a new 
center for the exploration and devel- 
opment of multimedia-based educa- 
tional material. Open to members of 
the Homewood Schools of Arts and 


ARDWARE AND SOFTWARE LIST 
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Multimedia projects development; Web 














50MB RAM 

Video I/O -RCAI/O 
MAC OS 7.5.1 

1.5 GB hard drive 






24MB RAM 
1 GB Hard Drive 

Sound Blaster 16-bit 
SCSI controller card 
Windows 3.11 
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Microtek ScanMaker III 
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| APS 4x Recordable CD 
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| Pinnacle Sierra 1.3 GB optical drive 
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Afterburner for 
Authorware 
| Extreme 3D 












| SoundEdit 16 
(v.2) 
Deck II (v.2.5) 


| Director (v.5) 


I Xres (v.2) 



























Nikon Control 
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Power Macintosh 7100/80 


Dell Dimension Pentium/60 


| Apple QuickTake Camera 100 & 150 


tes 
SyQuest Cartridge drive 88MB 


Apple 
X 
as 


} (v.1.1) 
= 
Micro Inc. 
RCD-PC MM 
(v.3.0) 


Sciencesand Engineering by appoint- 
ment, the HAC Multimedia Devel- 
opment Center (MMDC) is located 
in Krieger Hall, Room 160. 
State-of-the-art workstations 
(Macintosh OS and Windows OS) 


publishing 
Video capture 





development 





* 4 Pentium Pro 200 will soon be available 


[Purpose ——~—sSCSYétfoorm 








*a 9500 180/MP will soon be available 
Web publishing; Multimedia projects 





Flatbed scanning = | 
Data transfer and storage Realy, 


with high-powered software for im- 
age, sound, video editing, WWW 
authoring, and application authoring 
are connected to a flatbed scanner, a 
slide scanner, a CD-ROM maker, la- 
ser printers, and to the Internet. 
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Purpose 


Multimedia presentation 
authoring 

Creating Inter/Intranet playable 
Authorware presentations 
Three dimensional objects 
modeling and animating 
Sound recording, analyzing and | 
editing 


Xx Multitrack digital recording and | 
editing | 
x Multimedia presentations and | 
animations authoring 


Image editing 
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Video and audio-editing 


Image editing 
2-D and 3-D textures generator 


3-D modeling and navigation 


Ea 3-D modeling and navigation 


QuickTake Camera images 
acquiring and processing 





Nikon Coolscan images acquiring 
and processing 


= esi CD-ROM burning 

Poses 

aere Corp. eae Image acquiring andOCR_ 
ee Image acquiring and editing 





















How to Use MMDC Equipment 


‘The MMDC equipment can be 
reserved in 30-minute blocks with a 
maximum of two hours at any one 
time. It is available Monday through 
Friday from 9 AM to 5 PM. 

*Please allow two working days 
for your request to be processed. 

“Drop-ins can occasionally beac- 


vy 
\ 
t 
2 
i 
& 
# 
& 


commodated, but no guarantee is 
made of the equipment’s availability. 
If you are using the MMDC equip- 
menton this basis, you must be ready 
to relinquish it to someone with a 
reservation within five minutes of that 
person’s arrival. 
“Users are responsible for main- 





taining the integrity of the hardware 
and software they utilize. 

“If you do scan copyrighted mate- 
rial, it is important to secure permis- 
sion before using it in any way. Please 
keep in mind that the owner of copy- 
right has the exclusive rights to do 
and to authorize any of the follow- 
ing: 

*to reproduce 
the copyrighted 
work; 

*to prepare de- 
rivative works 
based upon the 
copyrighted work; 

to distribute 
copies ofthe copy- 
righted work to 
the public by sale 
or other transfer of 
ownership, or by 
rental, lease, or 
lending; — 

‘to display the 
el ighted work 
publicly. 


For more in- 
formation about 
MMDC resources 
and reservation 
policies, please 
visit the MMDC 
Home Page (http:/ 
/www.jhu.edu/ 
~hcic/mmdc/). 












































Over the past several months, the 
Krieger Academic Computing Lab 
has undergone several noticeable im- 
provements. New carpeting was in- 
stalled in January, and several new 
tables and chairs were purchased. 
The Lab has been rearranged to ac- 
commodate the installation of 38 new 
Dell OptiPlex Pentiums. These com- 
puters each have 16 MB of RAM and 
run Windows 95. There are now a 
total of 52 PCsin the Lab: 44 Pentium- 
level machines and eight 486/DX33s. 

All 40 Macintosh computers have 
been upgraded to 24 MB of RAM, 
which has resulted in noticeably faster 
and more stable performance. 

Eight SGI O2 UNIX workstations 


As computers become an increas- 
ingly standard feature in academic 
and professional environments, a 
greater range of people require ac- 
cess to them. This includes people 
with disabilities, who may not only 
need to utilize the standard features 
ofa computer, but also benefit from 
special software. Recognizing the 
need for accessible hardware and 
software, HAC recently established 
the Accessible Technology Center in 
the Krieger Academic Computing 
Lab to provide disabled students with 
the computing resources necessary 
for them to succeed in a competitive 
academic environment. 

The basic components of the Ac- 
cessible Technology Center are a 
Macintosh and PC, each equipped 
witha21” monitor. These large moni- 
tors magnify the screen display, im- 
proving readability for people with 
mild visual impairments. Visually- 
impaired users have priority use on 
these two computers. This means 
that any user who is not visually im- 
paired must relinquish use of these 
machines to a user who is, should s/ 
he need it. In addition, HAC has 
ZoomText currently installed on this 
PC and Zoom Lens installed on all 
the Macs in the Lab. 

ZoomText, from Al Squared, isan 
MS-DOS and Windows-based screen 
magnification software program that 
runsonIBM PC-compatible personal 
computers. The software can work 
with most word processors, data- 
bases, spreadsheets, telecommunica- 
tions software, programming lan- 
guages, and other off-the-shelf 
software. The user can employ the 
arrow keys or the mouse to move 
around the magnified screen. 


have been ordered and will initally 
supplement the SGI Indigo and Indy 
workstations currently in the Lab. 
These recent purchases have 
brought the total number of com- 
puters available for use to 125. 
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INSTALLATION 





A set of turnstiles is scheduled to 
beinstalled within the next few weeks. 
The turnstiles will be interfaced with 
aJ-Card reader to provide access con- 
trol to enter and exit the lab. Any 
questions should be directed to 


ZoomText can magnify the screen up 
to 16 times its normal size. 

Zoom Lens, a freeware screen 
magnification program developed by 
Hopkins undergraduate Steve 
Crutchfield, allows users to see the 
whole screen while they magnify only 
the desired part of their display up to 
24 times its normal size in an adjust- 
able window. 

For our clients who have been di- 
agnosed with a motor or visual im- 
pairment and require voice recogni- 
tion software, PowerSecretary is 
installed on the large-screen 
Macintosh. PowerSecretary is a per- 
sonal speech dictation system which 
enables the user to enter text into 
applications by saying it aloud. Stu- 
dents who have difficulty either typ- 
ing or reading the screen can use this 
program to do anything from open- 
ing a program to typing a term paper. 
Since PowerSecretary responds to the 
individual’s voice and speech pat- 
terns, it is necessary to set up a per- 
sonal voice file before using the soft- 
ware for the first time. Users who 
have need of the voice recognition 
interface have priority on the 


Macintosh on which this software is 


installed. 

Finally, An Open Book Un- 
bound—a software package which 
reads back scanned material—has 
been installed on a PC connected to 
an HP scanner in the Information 
Center. This is particularly useful for 
students with visual impairments or 
dyslexia, as they can scan in pages of 
atextbook and have the material read 
to them. 

Aside from the currently available 
hardware and software, HAC is con- 
stantly looking for new tools to in- 


> 


haclab@jhu.edu. , 
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Hall and AMR J, ~~ 
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tive effort among _ 

Homewood Sturt} 


Housing Office,, 5 
and Homewood * 


puting. The RCCS; \% 


Wolman RCC isS" 


tained by HAC, are, -, - 


RCC is open daily, 3:00 PM to 2:00, a} 


AM. Problems shouldbe reported to” 


the Student Consultants at 516-4242. ~~ 


These two room are intended prima-,, 
rily for word processing and print>, 
ing. They will provide a convenient,, 


alternative to the Academic Com=,-,- 


puting Lab in Krieger 160 for stu 


dents wholive in the vicinity of either, <, 
facility. Each room is currently, ),, 


equipped with four computers and. 
two high-speed laser printers. Ifthese ~, 


rooms are successful, and funding » ..- 


permits, more computers will be. 
added in the future. Both rooms have 

a maximum computer capacity of 22... 
machines. 


crease computer accessibility. 
Danielle Desjardins, HAC’s Disabil- 
ity Services Coordinator, represented 
the department at Apple Computer’s 
Electronic Curbcuts Seminar, held 
on January 16 in Philadelphia. This 
seminar highlighted Macintosh fea- 
tures which maybe useful to disabled. 
people and introduced participants: 
to a variety of accessible software: 
packages. Speakers included Glens: 
Zulo, who introduced Power Secre®: 
tary; David Goldberg from te 
Johnston Products, who demo! 
strated software for children wi 
physical andlearning disabilities; and 
Lou Grosso from Alva Access Group, 
who demonstrated outSPOKEN and 
inLARGE. outSPOKEN isa software 
program that allows visually-im- 
paired and learning-disabled users 
to have the contents of the screen 
read back to them. It transforms the 
graphical user interface of the 
Macintosh and Windows operating 
systems into an audible interface ac- 
cessible to blind and learning-dis- 
abled users. outSPOKEN allows 
quick and easy pointer navigation 
with a set of easy-to-learn keyboard 
commands. inLARGE is a screen 
magnification program. 

The Accessible Technology Cen- 
ter, from its solid foundations, will 
continue to grow and expand to meet 
the goal of providing effective com- 
puter service toits patrons. The com- 
ing months should see a lab which is 
more accessible to all of its users..~ 

Ifyou have been diagnosed with a 
condition that requires adaptive tech- 
nology, contact Danielle Desjardins 
at 516-4242 or by sending e-mail to 
dsd@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 
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Fiiday, February 7 





ON CAMPUS 


Get out and party with the BSU in 
celeby ation of Black History Month 
at £0 pm in The Great Hall. 


The Barnstormers present Oscar 
Wilde’s classic play, The Importance of 
Being.Earnest at 8 pm in the Arellano 
Thfater, on Feb. 7, 8, and 9. And 
kegp; an ear open for Lady Br sricnell’ S 
use, of the word “shilly-shallying.” 
T ickets are $3. 


Fating Disorder Awareness Day begins 
with jnformation about eating well, 
body: image, and other related health 
issues, from 11 am - 2 pm, then con- 
tinues with a film, The Famine Within, 
which will play continuously in the 
Levering basement and APT" T Room 
from, 11 am - 4 pm. 


“OFF CAMPUS 

‘The Smoothes, including JHU 
sophomore Jenny Stillwagon, headline 
at the Bank (now also known as The 
Funnel) located at the corner of Bal- 
timore and Eutaw. Showyour school 
pride and support your fellow stu- 
dent when they hit the stage around 


LL.pm. 


“To the Limit/Stormchasers, a 
NightMAX double feature, at the 
“I@rger than life” IMAX theatre starts 
today. Experience hurricanes, tor- 
nadges, India’s monsoon season, and 
the sweat and tears of fierce athletes, 
for only $6. 


\Can'tSleep, a 1995 sardonic French 
filgn About a beautiful blonde, a drag 
queen, and a police hunt for a serial 
killer, plays at the Walters Film House at 
7:30 pm. Tickets are $4 for the Gen- 
eral public and $3 for students, and 
refreshments are served at the Cen- 
tr Street lobby before and after 
screenings. Call 547-9000 ext. 237 
for more film information. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


jLocal bands Skypup and Gerty per- 
form, at Fletcher's; check out comedy 
act John Valby at 8x 10; skank with 
Smoothes and Skunk at the Bank; Fell’s 
Point Cafe features Rob Fahey; the Rever- 
end id Horton, Heat and. NY. Loose, hit, the. 
9: 30 (Club in DC. 








Saturday, February 8 


ON CAMPUS 


Take a trip to the National Museum of 
African Art, in Washington, DC! See 
the Umoja African Art Company of musi- 
cians and dancers. Catch the van at 
11:30am in front ofthe MSE Library. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland gets crazy tonight with 
Mozart Mania. Hear Symphony No. 40 
in G Minor and Concerto in A Major 
featuring David Drosinos on Clari- 
net at 8 pm in LeClerc Hall. For 
tickets, or further information, call 
764-7371. 


Laura Lippman, author of Baltimore 
Blues and feature writer for The Sun, 
reads from and signs copies of her 
latest novel at Mystery Loves Com- 
pany in Fell’s Point, at 1 pm, abso- 
lutely free. Call 276-6708 for infor- 
mation. 


Meet Winnie the Pooh and Tigger, too, 
in person at The Disney Store, third 
floor of The Gallery in the Inner Har- 
bor from 12-4 pm. Questions? Call 1- 
800-HARBOR-1. 


Mark Crispin Miller, professor in the 
Writing Seminars at JHU, presents 
Laurence Olivier's first film as both di- 
rector and actor, the adaptation of 
Shakespeare’s Henry V, at The Balti- 
more Museum of Art at 7 pm. Ad- 
mission is $5 general, $3 students. 


The Peabody Camerata, with conduc- 
tor Gene Young, performs Jolivet’s 
Trumpet Concerto, Berio’s Kol Od, 
and Britten’s Sinfonietta at 7:30 pm 
in the North Hall. Admission is free! 
Call the Peabody Box Office at 659- 
8124 for more information. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Bohager's presents The Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones; Johnny Cash-approved 
rockabilly star Bill Kirchen andhis back- 
up, Too Much Fun, hit Roots Cafe at Saint 
John’s Church; Blues chanteuse 
Deanna Bogart gets the Mardi Gras 
party rolling at 8x 10; experience the 
Banjos From Hell at Cat’s Eye Pub; see Mark 
and Jeff from Honor Among Thieves at 


Fell’s Point Cafe; the Beltways hold their, 


CD release party at Memory Lane. 





February 7 to 13 





Sunday, Febraury 9 





ON CAMPUS 


Don’t miss God-like Garrick Ohlsson, 
one of the world’s foremost pianists, 
perform in ShriverHall at 7:30 pm. Hear 
everything from Chopin to Prokofiev 
by this two-time Grammy award 
nominee for $13 (full-time students) 
or $25 (general admission). Call516- 
7164. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Nikki Giovanni, poet and best-selling 
author, speaks at The College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland in LeClerc Hall at 
7:30 pm. For more information, call 
532-3166. Need transportation from 
JHU? Then, contact Aisha at 243- 
5433. 


Experience Jazz Ill: An American Clas- 
sic at 3 pm in the JHMI Turner Audi- 
torium, located on 720 Rutland Av- 
enue. Tickets are $6, andare available 
at the Office of Cultural Affairs. 


Anall-day event, the Bach Marathon 
consists of fifteen performers and 
more than enough Johann Sebastian 
if you dig that organ sound. Arrive 
any time between 12 -8 pm, at Saint 
David’s Church, located on Roland 
Ave & Oakdale Road. 


The Walters Art Gallery celebrates 
Black History Month today, with a 
free all-day African American Festival. 
From 2 pm to 6 pm, check out the 
Sankofa Dance Theatre, the Morgan 
State University Choir, an African 
Music Workshop with Peter Primm, 
and more. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Fell’s Point Cafe features the McCarthy 
Blues Band; Mike Bell plays Funk’s Demo- 
cratic Coffee Spot; see Creole Junction at 
Harry's; catch the Blues Jam at the Full 
Moon Saloon; NextStep Up pexioias atthe 
Capitol Ballroom in DC: 


Delta Air Lines 
Opens Up The USA Te 


College 


Students 


tth A ‘ae’ s Worth 
Of Low Fares 


And 


Unléméfed Fun. 


You deserve some fun. Get ready 
for some with Extra Credit.™ 

- Enroll today in Delta's new college 
travel program. Save up to 50% — 


sometimes more — off normal 
(7, 14, 21 day) advance purchase, 
round-trip coach fares. Hurry, 


membership is limited. 


Get the 


whole scoop on the Web at 


http://www.delta-air.com /college 


To enroll, call 1 800 335-8218 or 


1 800 DELTA 18 


Extra 


Croat » 





Monday, February 10 


ON CAMPUS 


The School of Medicine presents 
Dean's Lecture Il: Advances in Magnetic 
Resonancelmaging of the Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem, presented by Elias A. Zerhouni, 
MD, Martin Donner Professor of Ra- 
diology and Professor of Biomedical 
Engineering, at 5 pm in John’s Hop- 
kins Hospital Hurd Hall. 


Jane Slaughter, writer and founding 
member of the Detroit Labor Party, 
gives a speech Overwork, Underwork, or 
No Work-Labor’s Response? at 7:30 pm in 
111 Mergenthaler Hall. The event is 
free and open to the public. 


Finally learn those African dance 
moves at the African Dance Clinic in the 
Great Hall at 7:30 pm. Instructors 
from Sankofa Dance Theatre will be 
teaching exciting African dance tech- 
niques to anyone interested. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


The Sneaker Pimps bring their pas- 
toral punk to the Black Cat in DC; Cat's 
Eye Pub features the Phil Cuneff Jazz Trio; 
Brian Tingle Blues Jam play the Full Moon 
Saloon. 





Tuesday, February 11 


ON CAMPUS 


Dr. Edward Morman, historian of the 
Welch Library at JHU, discusses The 
History of African Americans and Health in 
the AMRI Mulipurpose Room at 7:30 
pm. 


OFF CAMPUS 
It’s Mardi Gras time in: Fell’s Point! 


Select bars and restaurants will offer 
food and spirits, Zydeco bands, 


beads, and raffles from 5 pm until 
closing. All proceeds will benefit the 
Grant-A-Wish Foundation and the 
Children’s House at Johns Hopkins. 
For more information call 614-2560 


Or celebrate Mardi Gras at the 
Inner Harbor Ice Rink from 7-9 pm. Ice 
skaters and party-goers dress in out- 
re ageous costumes to enjoy Baltimore 
On Ice’s version of Fat Tuesday Festivi- 
ties. Call 837-4636. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Matthew Sweet is 100% Fun at 
Bohagers, Austin-popsters Fastball 


open; Sub-Pop favorites the 


Supersuckers perform at Memory Lane. 


with Jakkpot and the always lively Put- 
Outs; hear Jerry Bulter at Blues Alley; Jeff 
Coulson plays the Fell’s Point Cafe. 





Wednesday, February12 


ON CAMPUS 


The 17-piece JHU Jazz Ensemble pre- 
sents An Evening of Valentine Music by 


Candlelight, a performance of roman-4 
tic melodies and jazz classics. The 
intimate Valentine’s cqncert is free 
at the Great Hall in Levering Hall. 
Call 516-8450. 
dol 

Hear speakers and a gospel choir, . 
at the NAACP Founder's Day Celebration atys 
7 pm in the Glass Pavilion. 


Tonight’s selections in the Black, 
Film Series are Uncle Tom’s Cabin and.» 
Once Upon a Time When We Colored, show-,,, 
ingat8:30 pmintheAMRITV Roomy, 


9M 
OFF CAMPUS 


David Levine, witty caricaturist for= 
Esquire, The New York Review off 
Books, The Nation, Playboy, among. 
many other publications, gives a free 
lecture at Maryland Institute College 
of Art in the Mount Royal Station 
Auditorium at 7:30 pm. Please call 
225-2300 about tickets and availabil- 
ity of seats. 

Paul Hunter, of the University of * 
Chicago, presents a seminar on Ao 
Journal of the Plague Year by Daniel Defoe 
at 5:30 pm in the Preclinical Teach+ 
ing Building on 725 North Wolfe“ 
Street. 


Balls, 200 W. Pratt St., 576-0721 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, 727-0468 


Bank, 401 S. Eutaw St., 837-0502 
Bohager’s, 515 S. Eden St., 563-7220 


Buddie’s Pub, 313 N. Charles St., 332-4200 ; 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., 325-7427 =! 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 276-9085 ) 


Club Midnite, 2548 N. Howard St., 


243-3535. Pool, dancing, drink specials. 


Club Charles, 1724 N. Charles St., 727-8815 

The Coffee House at Mays Chapel, 11911 Jenifer Rd, Timonium, 922-5210 
The Depot, 1728 N. Charles St., 750-6121 

8x10, 8-10 E. Cross St., 625-2000. Great live bands. 

Fat Lulu’s, 1818 Maryland Ave. 685-4665 

Fells Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, Fells Pt., 327-8800 

Flamingo Lounge, 405 E. Baltimore St., 850-1108. 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Ave., 276-3865. 

Hammerjacks, 1101 S. Howard St., 481-7328 (chg.) & 752-3302 (info). 


J Patricks, 1371 Andre St., 727-9482. 


Memory Lane, 1433 Hamburg St., 837-5070, 18+ w/ID 
New Haven Lounge, Northwood Shopping Center, 1551 Havenwood Rdi, 


366-7416. 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St., N.W., D.C. (202)393-0930. 
Orpheus, 1001 E. Pratt at Exeter, 276-5599. Dance club. 


Mick O’Shea’s, 328 N. Charles St., 539-7504 


are 


Paradox, 1310 Russell St., 837-9110. Huge warehouse becned dance lub + 
Poor Richard’s 4-1/2 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson, 337-7110. 

Rendezvous Lounge, 203 W. 25th St., 467-3860. 

The Ruby Lounge at Donna’s Mt. Vernon, 802 N. Charles St., 539-8051. 


Slapstix Comedy Club The Brokerage, 34 Market Place, 659-7527. 
Spike & Charlie’s Cabaret, 1225 Cathedral St., 752-8144. 

Wharf Rat, 801 S. Ann St., Fells Pt.,.276-9034. i oa 
Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ave., Fells Pt, 732-8656 


PIERCE BROSNAN 
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MUSIC CLUBS 


Drop everything and watch the 
john Spencer Blues Explosion hit the town 
at Bohager's with Speedball Baby; famed 
Skatalites, a ska institution, play 8x 10; 
Social Distortion rocks the Capitol Ball- 
room in DC with the Supersuckers and 
Swingini Utters; Bank welcomes P’Ball 
Sains, Oella Blue, and Mongoose; check 
out the Big Dog Band at Cat’s Eye Pub: 
Mudwheel, Broadcast Seeder, and the Idea 
Men play at Memory Lane. 


Thursday, February 13 





OFF CAMPUS 


West African Cinema and Independence 
comes to the Baltimore Museum of 
Art at 7:30 pm. Watch Udju Azul Di 
Yonta (The Blue Eyes of Yonta), an 
offbeat 1991 film with a dreamy Car- 
ibbean rhythm about Guinea- 
Bissau’s long march toindependence. 
Note: the ending of this film, in Criolo 
with English subtitles, is one of the 
most unexpected in African cinema. 
Tickets are $5 general admission, and 
$4 for BMA members, students, and 
seniors. Call 396-6314. 


Dore Ashton, a former critic for the 
New York Times and a professor of 
arthistory at The Cooper Union since 
1969, speaks at Maryland Institute 
College of Art in the Mount Royal 
Station Auditorium at 7:30 pm. The 
event is free and open to the public. 
Call 225-2300. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Catch alternative rockers Speed 
McQueen, Spitshine, and the Martians at 8 
x10; the Barn features local musicians 
Laughing Colors; see Splintered Sunlight at 
the Bank; the Glenmont Popes play 
Fletcher's with Listess and Cashmere 
Jungle Lords, check out Space at the 9:30 
Club. 





Campus Notes 


The deadline for submitting ap- 
plications for the Howard Hughes Medi- 
cal Institute Summer Research Program is 
Friday, March 11. A stipend of $3,000 
will be awarded to 25 undergradu- 
ates in the School of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the Whiting School of En- 
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| RONDEL SHERIDAN 
“Straight from Comedy 
Central’s Lizard Lounge 
~~ $5 students $10 public 
~~ Tixs on sale soon 





gineering to enable them to workina 
laboratory with faculty members in 
several divisions of the university. 
For more information, please con- 
tact Dr. Gary K. Ostrander, Associ- 
ate Dean for Research, or Jenny Elliot, 
Administrative Assistant at 224 
Mergenthaler Hall, 516-8215. Or 
email at jelliott@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Sophomores: Bologna applications 
are due on Friday, February 14, in 
235 Mergenthaler Hall to Dr, 
Aranow. Call 516-8216 for more in- 
formation. 


To coincide with the release of 
“The Freshmen,” The Verve Pipe want 
to hear all about that memorable 
moment from your freshman career. 
Write about your best freshman ex- 
perience (in 150 words or less) and 
you might win a free concert from 
The Verve Pipe at your school, com- 
pliments of U. Magazine and RCARecords. 
Just jot down thatkiller moment from 
your freshman year and the boys in 
The Verve Pipe will choose the win- 
ning entry (Note: You don’t have to 
be a freshman to win!) Deadline for 
entires is March 15, 1997. Send en- 
tries, with your name address, school 
and telephone numberto: The Verve 
Pipe/Freshmen Contest, PO Box 
5476, New York, NY 10185. Also, 
check out U. Magazine’s contests 
page at http://www.umagazine.com/ 
u/contests, 


The JHU Tutorial Project is recruiting 
volunteers to tutor Baltimore City 
Elementary school children on cam- 
pus on Mondays and Wednesdays or 
Tuesdays and Thursdays from 4:30- 
6 pm. Please come to the Office of 
Volunterr Services on the second 
floor of Levering Hall to register or 
call 516-7673 for further informa- 
tion. 


Baptist Student Ministry holds weekly 
“Encounter” meetings every Thurs- 
days at 3 pm in the Campus Minis- 
tries Office in AMR I Wood House, 
with fellowship, guest speakers, Bible 
study, service projects, movie nights, 
and Christian atmosphere. All are 
welcome. If you have any questions, 
contact Bobby Waddail, Baptist cam- 
pus minister, at 516-8188, or Daniel 
Rogers, BSM _ president at 
mr.rogers@jhu.edu 


The Center for Immunization Research 
at Johns Hopkins is looking for volun- 
teers who do not have HIV infection 
to participate in a preventive vaccine 
study. Participants mustbe 18-50and 


may have higher risks of exposure to 
HIV as well as lowrisk. The vaccines 
do not use live or inacitvated HIV 
products, so there is no risk of be- 
coming HIV infected from the vac- 
cines. For more information, call 955- 
7283, 955-SAVE. 


The Jewish Students Association holds 
weekly Orthodox and Egalitarian 
Shabbat services, followed bya tradi- 
tional Shabbat dinner, every Friday 
evening. All are welcome. Call David 
Novich, Religious Chair, at x3574 for 
more information. 


Would youlike to perform amuch 
needed community service without 
leaving your dorm or apartment? Joint 
Action in Community Services works with 
Job Corps to assist young people who 
are just entering the workplace. A 
few phone calls per month is all that 
isrequired. Training will be provided 
for interested persons. Call Bill at the 
office of Volunteer Services for De- 
tails, at 516-4777. 


WISH, Inc.: Women in Self Help is a 
free telephone counseling referral ser- 
vice for women, by women, which 
was established in October 1974. It is 
anon-profit, tax-exempt,. volunteer 
organization. WISH was founded on 
the belief that women have the capa- 
bility of helping themselves, by call- 
ing to talk it out, to take the first step 
toward change. The counseling num- 
ber is 433-9400, and is staffed Mon- 
day to Friday, from 9 am to 3 pm. 


Attention Juniors and Seniors: 
The next deadline for applications to 
the Honors Program in Humanistic Studies 
is Friday, February 14. Application 
forms and information are available 
at the Humanities Center office 
(Gilman 113). For more information 
write to Dana Hollander c/o the Hu- 
manities Center or at dana@jhu.edu. 


The JHU faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents are invited to participate in aero- 
bic workout classes held at Keswick, lo- 
cated at 700 W. 40th Street. Currently 
classes are held at 5:30 pm every Tues- 
day and Thrusday evenings. Call 662- 
4280. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 
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CINEMA | 


| Wemiar Hed mer teal sy er, mh 


by Julie O'Leary 


The Senator Theater—The historic theater presents Star 
Wars, a movie that news editor Doug Steinke saw with 
Kurt Schmoke. Yes, Doug also saw Evita with Art 
Donovan. And yes, Art Donovan did talk about Kurt 
Schmoke on his most recent Letterman appearance. 
Crazy, non? Showtimes: 1:00, 4:00, 7:30, 10:30 p.m. The 
Senator Theater is located at 5904 York Rd, Call 435- 
8338 for more information and times. 


The Charles Theatre—Breaking the Waves sounds like a 
Baywatch episode. Showtimes: 9:15 p.m. with a week- 
end matinee at 4:00. Les Voleurs is a French movie with 
Catherine Deneuve. You don't see many movies with 
subtitles on TV these days, Showtimes: 7:00 p.m. with a 
1:45 weekend matinee. The Charles is located at 1711 N. 
Charles St., not far from the Penn Station stop on the 
Homewood-Hospital shuttle—call 727-FILM for de- 
tails. 


Sony Rotunda—The English Patient stars Ralph Fiennes 
and Juliette Binoche. No it's not the story of an obnox- 
ious Brit who checks into St. Elsewhere. Showtimes: 
1:40, 4:40, 8:00 p.m. Shine is about Australian pianist 
David Helfgott. As fellow Australian Merril Bainbridge 
sang, "He'll be famous on TV." Showtimes; 2:30, 5:00, 
7:30, 10:00 p.m. The Rotunda is located at 711 W. 40th 
Street, and you can take the security shuttle. For times 
or more information call 235-1800, 


Towson Commons 8 General Cinema—Dante's Peak stars 
Remington Steele in an explosive film. Showtimes: 1:10, 
4:15, 7:20, 9:45 p.m., with a 12:10 a.m. weekend show. 
The English Patient sounds like the time Daphne went 
into the hospital on Frasier. Showtimes: 3:15, 6:50, 10:05 
p.m.(Fri-Sat), 3:00, 7:15 p.m.(Sun), 12:45, 3:45, 
7:15p.m.(next week) Meet Wally Sparks—No, not the 
Beaver's older brother. Showtimes: 12:55, 3:05, 5:30 
p.m. Hamlet is a four hours miniseries shown in one 
long session with one intermission. Showtimes: 2:00, 
7:30 p.m. Zeus and Roxanne—A dog and a dolphin. 

Lassie meets Flipper. Dogs suck! Showtimes: 12:50 p.m. 

(Fri-Sun only) Fierce Creatures stars the cast of A Fish 

Called Wanda. including the guy from Fawlty Towers 

and the woman from Anything But Love. Showtimes: 

12:45, 2:50, 5:00, 7:40, 9:30 p.m., with a weekend 12:10 

a.m. show. Evita— Madonna looked greaton the Golden 

Globe telecast. Best actress. Take that, you non-beliey- 

ers! Showtimes: 1:00, 4:00, 7:00, 10:00 p.m. Everyone 

Says | Love You—Brandon did to Tracy on Beverly 

Hills 90210 last week. That means there must be some- 

thing wrong with her. Showtimes: 1:25, 3:35, 5:40, 8:00, 

10:15 p.m., Metro stars Eddie Murphy. Remember "Buh- 

wheat sings’ on Saturday Night Live? Wow, Eddie was 

great! Showtimes: 1:40, 4:30, 7:10, 9:55 p.m., with a 

12:15 a.m. weekend show. Scream stars Julia Salinger, 

the Fonz, and Monica from Friends. Showtimes: 7:50, 

10:10 p.m., with a 12:15 a.m. weekend show. 

The Late Shows selection includes The Long Kiss 

Goodnight atmidnight, and Escape FromL.A. at 12:15 

a.m. These late. showings onsPriday and Saturday cost. 
only $2.50. Call 825-5233 for more information. _ 
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Hopkins ORGANIZATION FOR PROGRAMMING 


HTTP://WWW.JHU.EDU/~JHOP 


Look out for ROBO RAVE 
the best Campus Techno 
Dance Party!! ' 


Keep your eyes open for Lyceum. Brochures 
will be appearing in mailboxes soon. Drop 
off on February 13 at Levering Union Desk 


Cirque Eloize 
George Washington University 
8 PM Saturday Feb 15 
Tixs $15 


' 


COMEDY SHOWCASE 


March 8 E Level 






United Artists Harbor Park—Scheduled to run atthe Inner 
Harbor theater are: Dante's Peak—The woman from 
Beauty and the Beast is no substitute for Laura Holt. 
Showtimes: 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 10:10 p.m. Gridlock'd stars _ . 
Tupac Shakur is his final film appearance. The film was.’ - 
written and directed by Vondie Curtis-Hall from Chi- _. 
cago Hope. Showtimes: 1:00, 2:15, 3:15, 4:30, 5:30, 7:00," 
8:00, 9:15, 10:15 p.m. The Shadow Conspiracy—Hey! 
Linda Hamilton from Beauty and the Beastisinthisone _, 
too. Showtimes: 3:10, 7:40 p.m. Star Wars—I still 
haven't seen it but I've seen the commercials and the 
mass marketing and I practically know the whole damn 
story. Showtimes: 1:20, 4:10, 7:10, 10:00 p.m. Metro F 
stars Eddie Murphy but he's not in Mr. Robinson S,, 
Neighborhood. Showtimes: 1:50, 4:20, 7:20, 10:10 p.m, a j 
First Strike describes the networks on Tuesday trying. 
tobe the first on the air with the Simpson verdictassoon, 
as that State of the Union thingee was finally over. 
Showtimes: 1:00, 5:30, 9:500 p.m. Beverly Hills Ninja. 
has Chris Rock and Chris Farley from Saturday Night 
Live. God bless television. Showtimes: 12:45, 3:00, 5:20, _ 
7:30, 9:40 p.m. The Relic sounds like the name of a 
television show that's been on for far too many years. © 
Kinda like Full House. Showtimes: 1:40, 4:15, 7:10, 9:45 _ 
p.m. Scream—So you're a big star on Party of Five, 
you're on the cover of TV Guide, you're happily mar-~ 


Fk 


ried , but you're still playing teenage characters. Neve 
Campbell, young at heart. Showtimes: 2:00, 4:30, 7:10, 
9:30 p.m. Call 837-3500 for more info. Ss at 
Orpheum Cinema—The Fells Point Theater presents Wil-" 
liam Shakespeare's Romeo & Juliet. Yes, this is the 
film with Leonardo DiCaprio and that girl from My So. 
Called Life. Lets' just hope she doesn't start pining over 3 
Jordan Catellano. Showtimes: 7:30, 9:30 p.m. with 2:00 
and 4:00 weekend matinees, Starting Mondayis Micro 4 
cosmos. I remember the PBS series Cosmos starring the _ 
late Carl Sagan. Billions and billions of stars making up 
one universe. Wow. Showtimes: 7:30, 9:30 p.m. with a - 
weekend matinee. Call 732-4614 for details. Ge 


Sony Greenspring—This theater in Pikesvilleis not too far’ , 
away and tends to have a good selection. The powers _ 
that be at the movie box have decided to add its list ~ 
ings—particularly in light of the fact that campus mov- / 
ies may be a bit sparse this semester. The Pest is about 
a con man on the run from Crockett and Tubbs in — 
Miami. Showtimes: 1:45, 4:00, 6:30, 8:30 p.m. In Love 
and War stars Sandra Bullock and Chris O'Donnell in” 
a World War I flick that is not the same as that TV show 
with Jay Thomas and Susan Dey. That was Love and — 
War. Showtimes: 1:00, 3:30 p.m. Mother stars Debbie 

Reynolds as good old mom. She may be a 1950s pop 
culture icon but she's no Donna Reed. Showtimes: | 
12:45, 3:15, 6:15, 8:45 p.m. Some Mother's Son is not © 
about some snotty sitcom kid. Whatever happened to 
Gary Coleman? Showtimes: 1:15, 6:05 p.m. The theater i§ | 
locatedat2835A Smith Avenue—call 486-4718 for details, 
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Auditions held at the HOP office in 


Merryman 5-6 on Tuesdays 
Call Kathy at 889-3936 for info 
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Drabble by Kevin Fagan 
Aries: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Sandpaper sweeps across your eye- Uctuous leavings always leave me with zs " 
balls, momentarily blinding you. a bad taste in my mouth. Try being WONENBUNCH! YOU JUST ope eee tO etre Leute rh rstagettat Gea 
Clear the sand from your vision and honest and upfront instead of sliding PUT TON NOUR Bera re ON TWE NEXT GERALOO" 
accept the inevitable. by on the grease of your lies. ‘ NO, OF W)A~O2 x 


Inc 






Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
On the other hand, an imagination 


Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Good vibrations are coming from your 
should never be wasted, and living history class. Sure there are over 100 
in a fantasy world could help this students in lecture, butin section, you'll 
difficult time pass more easily. find whom you are seeking. 

GEMINI: (May 21-JuNE 20) SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Unless you were planning to use Hate is an underrated emotion. If you 
that wit and invective for a good feel that strongly about someone, don’t 
cause, keep yourharsh, critical com- hide behind dislike. Admit to yourself 
ments to yourself this week. you can and will hate. It’s healthy. 
Cancer: (JUNE 21-JULy 22) Capricorn: (Dec, 23 - JANUARY 19) 

Left hand, right hand.,.what’s the Ifyou are trying to find the right time to 
difference, Learn to use both sides tell that certain someone what’s both- 
of yourself to optimize the quality ering you, just blurt it out. No time will 
of your work. ever be right for a criticism. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucusrt 22) 
Collateral damages need not have 
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Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuARY 18) 
Never say never again when it comes to 
such a great effect on your future relationships. Sometimes you may think 
actions. Assess the wrongs and deal it can not come back, but true affec- 
yourself a new hand, tions run deep. Don’t give up yet. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Ouch! That was a good insult; how- Going to another city? A new environ- 
ever, those that insult are usually ment or situation? While scary and un- 
trying to make up for their own in- known, changes are always for the bet- 
securities. ter. Work the time to your advantage. 


ss 
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Short Sportz 


SANDHYAJHA & 
EMILYSCHUSTER 


Eat This! 
Kasha- 
@ e 

kay, so the headlineisa 
little more subtle than 
usual—Alan aban 
doned us to go to see 
Shear MadnessinD.C., 

and our cleverness muse is gone. 
Nonetheless, this week’s recipe 
lacks no muse. Itis Kasha with mush- 
rooms, and while Sandhya has never 
actually experienced this recipe, it’s 
very popular with Emily. According 
‘to Emily, itis a recipe of poor eastern 
- || Europeans, and her grandmother,an 
| | eastern European herself, was amas- 

ter of this particular recipe. 
Kasha is actually a traditional 
high-protein grain which is very 
much a staple of eastern Europe. We 
are having trouble with finding any- 


thing witty and clever to say about 
such a put-upon region as eastern 





by Don Addis 


YOURE LUCKY, NOT 
EVERYONE CAN 
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TARZANTULA 


The “down n‘ out” pass pattern. 





by Leigh Rubin 






YESSIREEE... 
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HAS Europe, so we feel we should just 
EXCELLENT steer clear of our usual banter and 
BRAKING instead say that great compliments 
PPOPERTIES, to this recipe include pickled beets 





and cauliflower paprikash if you’re 
trying to be authentic. © 

Anyhow, another easy and tasty 
recipe with important roots. . 


LOREENA EESOL ERAS OAR ANG 


4 
Kasha with mushrooms 


3 tablespoons vegetable oil 

1 onion, chopped (1 heaping cup) 

2 cups water or vegetable stock 

1 large egg or 1 egg white (for less fat), 
lightly beaten ; 

1 cup kasha : 

3/4pound mushrooms, sliced (about 






‘ Leo had a knack for __ | 4 cups) 

‘ eid ie abuious 2 tablespoons soy sauce 

; confirming the o : 1 tablespoon chopped fresh dill 

: _ teaspoon dried) j 
t 1/8 teaspoon ground black pepper 
ie diced red bell pepper | 


sprig of fresh dill (optional) i 


a 
Heat 1 tablespoon of the oil in a 
medium skillet. \ 


Add the choppedonionsand Sie 
on medium heat stirring occasion- 
ally. 
While the onions saute, heat the 


| water or stock toboiling, 5 
In a small bowl, combine the egg 
and kasha. 7 


When the onions have softened, 
add the kasha mixture to the skillet 
and stir well. 

Continue to stir for a minute or 
two, until the kasha kernels are sepa- 
rate and dry. | ! 

_ When the water or stock boils, 
pour it into the skillet, cover, and 
simmer gently on low heat for about 
10 minutes, until the liquid is ab- 
sorbed and the kasha is cooked. | 
While the kasha cooks, heat the 
remaining 2 tablespoons of oil in a 
medium skillet and saute the mush- 
rooms on high heat, stirring often, 
until they release their juices. 

Remove the mushrooms frome 
oe and drain, reserving their liq- 
uld. 4 : 

When the kasha is tender, add the 
mushrooms and 2 or 3 tablespoons 
of their reserved liquid. Stirin the soy 
sauce, dill, and pepper. 

Top with some diced bell pepper. 
and a sprig of fresh dill if you like, 
and serve hot. iP 


Feb, 12 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Supermarket 
(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 
Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. 





~ “Just like Beggar’s Canyon, back home!” 
Luke Skywalker, Star Wars 


| - Timely as she can be, this week, the QM brings you the Space Vehicles 
“quiz. To be fair, the QM didn’t really write this quiz. In fact, somewhere 
around Tuesday she almost gave up on this week’s dose of trivia, when what 

toher surprise, a former QM, in fact, the former QM, droppedabunch oflittle 

_known space trivia into her e-mailbox. 

This quiz will test your knowledge from science fiction television and 

--movies, and heck, even real life space ships. 

The QM has yet to see the new Star Wars, but legend has it that the best 

\ place to see it is at the Uptown in D.C. But to be fair, she’s also going to see it 
at the Senator. As soon as she gets five minutes to herself. 

Whether you’ve seenit or not, now might be a good time to dredge up your 
knowledge about this kind of stuff. And watch out for large objects hurtling 
pthrough space. 
| Entries are due by Wednesday at 5:00 p-m. at the Gatehouse, via e-mail 

(newsletr@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu), or you can beam it over to meNthat is, if you 
} can pinpoint my location. Nobody ever knows where to find me. The Baskin 
ie Robbins on Roland Avenue is a good place to start. This week’s winner will 


F geta case of beer and $10 for astronaut food. I just want to tell you both good 
j~luckNwe’re all counting on you. 


ae 5 a 


{ 


1, Who didn’t love last year’s film Apollo 13? My roommate and [are still 
trying to get over Gary Sinise. What a babe. Did you see him in Ransom with 
that leather jacket? In any case, what was the name of the pilot of that ill-fated 
mission, played by Tom Hanks in the film? 


~~ 


2. Here’s another easy one: Do youall remember Richard Dreyfuss and his 
alien obsession in Close Encounters of the Third Kind? Before Dreyfuss goes 
into the ship at the end of the film (oh, darn, I just gave it away for all of you 
who haven’t seen it yet), a series of tones is sent out by the ship in an attempt 
to communicate with life on Earth. How many tones make up the motif of this 
greeting (i.e. before it is developed)? 


3. The Millenium Falcon, pride and joy of Han Solo in Star Wars (Mmm... 
Harrison Ford. He’s so...tall.), makes a brief cameo appearance in this Mel 


Brooks film parody of Star Wars, featuring characters like Dark Helmet and 
Princess Vespa. 


4. E.T. was left behind on Earth when his fellowalien scientists had to make 
a quick getaway aboard their spacecraft to avoid detection and capture (or, 
perhaps, intergalactic war). He had to fend for himself with nothing by a 
glowing finger, a blanket, and a few thousand Reeses Pieces. What field of 
science was practiced on the alien ship? 


5. There were two very different seasons on Buck Rogers in the 25th 
Century on NBC in the late 1970s and early ’80s. The first season featured the 
__ saucy Princess Ardolla, the planet of the slave girls, and various other scant- 
~_ ily-clad women. The second season saw an attempt at serious science fiction 
that many say ruined the show. A new character named Hawk was brought in 
“and the focus shifted to an exploration spacecraft. Name the ship, whose 
__ ame may or may not have been inspired by a John Wayne movie. 
“6. The ultimate television motherships brought lizard-people to Earth in 
~ afour-hour NBC mini-series that later became a weekly series and had junior 


fi 





high kids everywhere pretending to eat white mice. Okay, maybe it was just 
at my school. What was the one-letter title of the series? 


7. By contrast, the ultimate silver screen motherships were no doubt found 
in the the 1996 film Independence Day. What did the characters of Jeff 
Goldblum and Will Smith deliver to the motherships that caused their 
ultimate demise? 


8. The space station Deep Space Nine is located near Bajor but run by the 
Federation. Who actually designed and built the station? 


9. The forerunner to modern science fiction may well have been this 1956 
movie classic that featured saucer-shaped ships (say that ten times fast) and 
special effects well ahead of its time. Commander Adams (Leslie Nielsen) 
takes his ship to Altair IV on a rescue mission where he encounters the 
irrepressible Robby the Robot. Name the film. 


10. Ona lighter note, what was the shape of the “spaceship” that brought 
Mork from Ork to Earth on the immensely popular Mork and Mindy? 


11. Gordon Shumway of Melmac crashed into the garage of what L.A. 
family to create the setting for the long-running NBC prime-time series, ALF? 


12. A 1978 movie featured the first manned mission to Mars. Unfortu- 
nately, it’s all a hoax, but when the phony ship that carried no passengers 
crashed upon re-entry, astronauts James Brolin, Sam Waterston and OJ. 
Simpson become fugitives. Heh heh. Ironic, no? Name the rocket ship and 
you've named the film. 


13. When the Romulans first appear on Star Trek in 1966, Captain Kirk 
tries to outsmart a cunning commander played by the late Mark Lenard. 
What device makes the Romulan ship very difficult to attack? 





14. Lorne Greene starred as Commander Adama and Richard Hatch 
played Captain Apollo on an ABC sc-fi television series. The name of their 
ship was also the name of the series. Name it. : 

15. Lost in Space is yet another television show about to be turned into a 
movie. What is the name of the ship that the Robinson family got lost on. (Is 
that the Swiss Family Robinson? No, shut up. ) . 


16. How many Starship Enterprises have there been up to the present 
time? 


17. What was the name of the space station that fell to Earth in 1978? « 


18. A short-lived NBC series called Quark centered around a garbage- 
collecting spaceship. Who starred in the title role? (Hint: It’s not Goldie 
Hawn, she was Private Benjamin.) . 


19. What character makes millions of adolescents and college students 
laugh every time they (uh, we, I guess) hear him (referring to his ship) say, 
“She may not look like much, but she’s got it where it counts?” ' 


Bonus question: Let’s go with some a Star Wars tie-breaker here. Other 
than the “Luke’s a whiner” game, what other drinking games can you play 
with the Star Wars trilogy? : 


Last week’s quiz was a big hit with all you cheeseheads. And the QM 
eventually got her mac and cheese, so never fear. The winner was Kerri 
Blobaum. Rock on, Kerri. Come to the Gatehouse to get the goods. 

Here are the answers to the All-American Green Bay Packers’ Dairy Quiz: 


1. Got milk? 2. Feta 3. Cheese-filled Combos, Combos really cheeses your 
hunger away. 4. Dana Carvey 5. queso, fromage, formaggio, kase (withran 
umlaut over the “a” for those of you keeping track) 6. leche, lait, latte, milch ’ 
7. Jimmy Buffet 8. The QM was thinking Edam, but yes, Gouda counted, too. 
9. Coffee Talk (Madonna) 10. Brie 11. Cheese, onions, peppers, mushrooms, 
and, umm.... oh yeah, steak 12. Blue cheese 13. Oliver 14. Baskin Robbins is 
at 4800 Roland Avenue (which, incidentally, is billed as America’s first strip 
mall) and is open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. every day, I think it’s 11 p.m. in 
summertime. Edy’s is at 6376 York Road and is open from 10:30 a.m, to 11 
p.m. every dayNcall ahead to make sure they have Maltball Crunch. 15. The 
lining ofacalf’s 4th stomach 16. The QM votes for the most common, Middle 
English daie. 17. Cream cheese, ricotta, neuchatel if you’re cutting down on 
calories and fat. 18. It squeaks. 19. Cheesecloth 20. Temporary (baby) teeth 
of a human child or baby animal 21. Milk of Magnesia (MOM) Bonus 
question: The QM’s favorites are: very carefully; through dehydration (i.e. 
powdered milk); magic. 


Thanks, all. See you next time on, Wheel! Of! Fortune! 


Well, has your family tried “em, Powdermilk? 
Well, has your family tried ‘em, Powdermilk? 
Well, if your family’s tried ‘em, 

Then you know you've satisfied “em, 

They’re a real hot item, Powdermilk. 
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A TAPE STRY 
(CULTURES 
... JHU HOUSING 


Wednesday, February 19 ... . 7:00pm 
Upperclass Room Selection Information Session 
Remsen 1 


February 20-26 
Housing Information Week 





February 20-28 
Upperclass Room Selection Registration 
Wolman Lobby and Housing Office 


February 25-27 

Apartment tours (Meet in Wolman Lobby) 
Bradford-and-lvy .. Fg2ee See 3:00—5:00pm 
HomeWOOd®. fakin Seamer re 3:30-—5:00pm 


Thursday, March 13 
Results of Random Sort Posted 
Wolman Mailroom 


Wedneday, March 26....... 6:00pm 
Room Selection/Contract Signing Session 
AMRI Multipurpose Room 


JOHNS HOPKIN 


Nee nite Viet Boies 6S | Slama, 





